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The economic function of the school is to in- 

trease the vertical mobility of our working 
population. By vertical mobility is meant the 
pase by which men are moved upward in the 
pconomic scale. Somewhat more specifically, 
t means the ability of every person to choose 
his occupation, avoiding the relatively over- 
rrowded and seeking the relatively less crowd- 
ed occupations. 
One good illustration of vertical mobility is 
found in what is sometimes called the agricul- 
tural ladder. This agricultural ladder consists 
n a series of rungs or stages by which a man 
rises from the position of farm laborer to that 
of farm owner. Starting at the bottom, the 
farm hand, if he is successful and thrifty, ac- 
rumulates enough money to buy a farming 
putfit and enough experience to justify his be- 
roming a share tenant. He has then risen to 
the first rung of the ladder. After a few years 
As a share tenant, if he is successful, he rises 
to the next rung and becomes a cash tenant. 
In this stage of his career he assumes some- 
what more responsibility and more risk. While 
the chances of loss are somewhat greater than 
in the stage of share tenant, the chances of 
gain are also greater. If he proves a success 
aS a cash tenant by accumulating a somewhat 
larger fund of capital and experience, he rises 
in a few years to the next rung, namely that 
of mortgaged owner. Finally, if still successful, 
he rises to the final rung, that of free owner. 

In this country, in the past, the ascenf of this 
ladder has been relatively easy, at least as 

ompared with older countries. In other words, 
here has been a high degree of vertical mo- 
bility of our agricultural population. 
| There are other ladders, though they may not 

e quite so well defined as the agricultural lad- 

er. In general, they consist in a series of 

romotions from the position of an unskilled 
orker to that of skilled worker, foreman, shop 
manager, or superintendent; or from that of 
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office boy to that of clerk, office manager, gen- 
eral manager, or president. 

In urban industry the number of promotions 
possible to the individual, particularly after 
middle age, may be limited. If that were the 
only possibility, the degree of vertical mobility 
would not be so very great. There is, however, 
another kind of vertical mobility which is of 
vastly greater importance. This consists in 
diverting a large proportion of the stream of 
oncoming youths from the lower to the higher 
occupations, that is, from the more crowded 
to the less crowded occupations. Here is where 
the schools perform their most important eco- 
nomic function. 

There are three positive advantages which 
follow from this diversion of the stream of new 
workers. First, it benefits the individual who 
is enabled to avoid an occupation which is 
relatively overmanned and underpaid and to 
enter an occupation which is less crowded and 
somewhat better paid. Second, iti increases 
the national dividend to turn an individual 
from an overcrowded occupation, where more 
men are not needed, to an occupation which is 
less crowded and in which more men can be 
productively engaged. Third, it distributes the 
national dividend more equably when we thin 
out the overcrowded and poorly paid occupa- 
tions and increase the numbers in the less 
crowded and better paid occupations. In other 
words, it tends to level up rather than to level 
down the distressing differences in economic 
well-being. 

When it is suggested that the schools can in- 
crease the vertical mobility of our working 
population, it is not assumed that, by mere 
schooling, a person of low native ability can be 
transformed into a person of great capacity for 
industrial management or technical achieve- 
ment. It is only necessary to assume that, 
whatever the person’s native ability, his pro- 
ductive capacity can be somewhat improved 
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by schooling. If this is done, there will be a 
general upward shift of the whole population: 
The best of the unskilled workers can be made 
into skilled workers, the best of the skilled 
workers into shop managers or engineers, and 
so on to the top. Even this modest educational 
program may bring about a rather striking 
occupational redistribution of our working 
population. The following table, while hypo- 
thetical, shows the possibilities in the way of 
an upward shift in the distribution of workers. 


Rank of Distribution Distribution 
Occupations of Workers of Workers 
in in the under a 
Descending Absence of Good School 
Scale Schools System 
% % 
B 8 12 
Cc 16 24 
D 32 36 
E 40 am—> 20 
100 100 


Let us grade occupations according to the 
degree of ability both native and acquired, as 
A, B, C, D, and E, as shown in Column 1. Let 
us assume that, in the absence of free schools, 
the percentages of the working population who 
could equip themselves for the different grades 
of occupations, are represented by Column 2. 
Then let us assume that a good school system 
could train for promotion to the next higher 
grade the best fifty per cent of those who, 
without schools, could enter each grade. The 
results are shown in Column 3. In other words, 
there would be a considerable upward shift. 

This thinning out of the numbers who would 
otherwise have to crowd into occupations of 
the E grade, would reduce unemployment and 
raise wages. The increase in the numbers who 
could get into occupations of grade A should 
increase competition among them and reduce 
their swollen fortures. The net result would 
be a more equable distribution of wealth. 

There is one penalty against which a country 
with a good school system should be on its 
guard. If there is a neighboring country with 
so poor a school system as to show the occu- 
pational distribution represented by Column 2, 
it will have a relative surplus of laborers of 
grade E. They will flow into the country 
represented by Column 3, as indirated by the 
lower arrow. That is, the backward country 
will export its surplus of ignorant and un- 
skilled workers. At the same time the back- 
ward country will have a deficit of workers 
of the A grade. It will import them from the 
more progressive country as indicated by the 
upper arrow. In other words, the backward 
country will import brains and export brawn. 
The progressive country will reverse the pro- 
cess and export brains and import brawn. The 
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advantage of this unrestricted free trade in 
men is wholly with the backward country. It 
will be nullifying for the progressive country 
the beneficent results of its superior schoo 
system. i 
We are now suffering from this unprofitabld 
exchange of brains and brawn as a result o 
unrestricted immigration from the Wester 
Hemisphere and from the Philippine Islands 
That is, we are importing Filipino laborers) 
Mexican Peons, and West Indian Negroes 
These importations perpetuate the oversuppl 
of laborers of grade E. So long as this con; ~. 
tinues it will partially undo the beneficen hi 
work of our free school system. ar’ 
Assuming that this unprofitable exchange carf!° 
be stopped, our free school system will so thi 
out the numbers in class E as to raise their? 
wages. At the same time, it will so incressg 





the number of workers in class A as to stimu+!0" 


late the expansion of industry and increasetit 
the demand for labor of the lower grades. The? 
net result of both tendencies will be a general” : 
rise of the standard of living of the masseq’ Ot 
and a vast increase in social well-being. WitHT® 
adequate restriction of immigration, the edu- ur’ 
cators of the country hold the key to the situa? is 
tion. in 
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That country suffers which imports brawny 
and exports brains. 
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The Special Session of the Legis- 


lature and 


| An extraordinary session of the General As- 


embly convened at the call of the Governor 
n July 5, 1932. The purpose as indicated in 


he Governor’s call was to meet the emergency 


hich individuals were facing in the different 
arts of the Commonwealth because of unem- 


change carployment. 


will so thi 
raise thei 
so increas 
is to stimu 
1d increase 
rades. The 
e a general 
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eing. With 
1, the edu- 


prnor. 


In special sessions, legislation is limited to 
ubjects within the call as issued by the Gov- 
One phase of the call related to educa- 
ion, namely an amendment to the State con- 
titution to make legal a graduated State income 
ax devoted entirely to school purposes. Such 
n amendment, in the words of the Governor, 
would provide for the State’s progressive school 
rogram, in spite of falling revenues, without 
urtailing the State’s other activities. The bill 





o the situa- 


io authorize the amendment suggested by Gov- 


trnor Pinchot provided specifically that one- 
oe of the proceeds should be paid to school 


th. Anofheror educational purposes. 


istricts and one-half to be used by the State 
This bill failed of 


assage as did other bills designed to amend 
e constitution to permit graduated income 









AXeS. 

When the General Assembly convened, it was 
ivident that the various legislative forces were 
ot in agreement on the character of the re- 


lief program that should be enacted. Conse- 


uently, numerous resolutions were presented 
Ind adopted and much miscellaneous legisla- 
on was introduced not germane to the pur- 


gs oses of the meeting of the General Assembly 








5s indicated in the Governor’s call. 


| Bills affecting education and the disposition 


ereof follow: 

Senate Bill 55, introduced by Senator Mans- 
ld of Allegheny County, was designed to 
end the Edmonds Act by making inoperative 









hcrements from the date of the passage of the 
rt until June 30, 1935, and specified that the 
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mh effect. 
4 ppropriations because of reduced payments to 


hinimum salaries in each instance should be 
inety per cent of the minimum salaries now 
It also provided that any saving in 


thool districts because of these provisions 
hould revert to the General Fund. Upon the 
otion of Senator Mansfield, the sponsor of 
he bill, the bill was recommitted to the Sen- 
e Education Committee on July 12, its pro- 
isions obviously not coming within the scope 
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the call. A similar bill, House Bill 151, with 
entical provisions was introduced in the House 


orts brawny mr. Spangler from York. This bill was 





Education 


referred to the House Committee on Education 
on July 6 and was inactive following that date. 

Three bills were introduced dealing with in- 
stitutes. House Bill 56 by Mr. Griffin provided 
that the portion of the School Code, namely 
Article XXI dealing with institutes, should not 
apply to counties of the fourth class unless the 
School Directors’ Associations of such counties 
took formal action declaring it to be their in- 
tention that the provisions of the law should 
apply in these counties. This bill was referred 
to the House Committee on Education on June 
27 and was not again reported out. 

House Bill 48, introduced by Mr. Musser 
from Cambria County, and Senate Bill 62, in- 
troduced by Senator Prince of Cumberland 
County, were identical in their provisions. 
They provided for the repeal of Article XXI 
of the School Code which, in effect, would re- 
peal the law which provides for teachers’ in- 
stitutes and institute substitutes, both county 
and district. These bills were passed in both 
houses with practically a unanimous vote. 
Both of these bills were vetoed by Governor 
Pinchot on August 4. The Governor made clear 
that not only did the bills not fall within the 
scope of the call but, in addition, the legisla- 
tion was not necessary inasmuch as the pres- 
ent law permits substitutes for the present 
formal county institute if desired. 

Other bills introduced and upon which no 
action was taken included House Bill 111 by 
Mr. Stevenson, providing additional aid for 
tuition for high school pupils; House Bill 187 
by W. H. Moore, requiring members of the 
Public School Employes’ Retirement System 
to retire from public school service at age 62; 
Senate bill 4 by Mr. Woodward, eliminating 
the Permanent State School Fund; House 
Resolution No. 7 by Mr. Stewart, requesting 
the State Council of Education to modify its 
action in requiring a four-year course for 
elementary school teachers. 

A number of bills designed to meet the 
financial emergency in the various political 
subdivisions were passed. Among those which 
were signed by the Governor were the follow- 
ing: House Bill 1 by Mr. Sterling, authorizing 
political subdivisions, including school dis- 
tricts, to negotiate temporary emergency loans; 
Senate Bill 66 by Mr. McClure authorizing 
the collection of taxes in instalments. 

A concurrent resolution, introduced in the 
House by Mr. Rhodes of Monroe County and 
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approved by the Senate, provides for the ap- 
pointment of a committee consisting of three 
members of the Senate and three of the House 
to cooperate with the Department of Justice 
on the revision of the school law. The ap- 
pointment of this committee will undoubtedly 
bring to a focus the points of view of different 
members of the General Assembly respecting 
amendments to the School Code and those 
thus far developed by the various committees 
of the Superintendent’s Ten-Year Program, 
and should result in the prompt submission at 
the next session of the General Assembly of 
amendments to the School Code resulting from 
the work of the Committees developing the 
Ten-Year Program. 

One of the problems upon which agreement 
by the General Assembly was difficult was the 
source of revenue to provide for relief. The 
Governor in his call indicated that funds could 
be made available by legislation expanding the 
borrowing capacity of local municipalities and 
by the passage of several constitutional amend- 
ments which, if acted upon favorably by 
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this special session of the legislature, the nex 
regular session of the legislature, and by. thé 
voters in the 1933 November election, could bé 
used to reimburse relief activities of thé 
different municipalities. A number of thé 
members of the General Assembly felt tha 
money for relief could be secured by a serie 
of economies in the different departments o 
the State government, including State-aide 
welfare and educational institutions. Accord 
ingly, legislation was developed in House Bil 
129, commonly known as the Steedle Bill 
which reduced the appropriations made to th¢ 
various departments by the legislature of 193] 
This bill was a supplement to the general ap 
propriation bill of the last session of the legis} 
lature and amended its provisions. 

Another bill, House Bill 128, the Ederer Bil 
reduced the appropriation to the Departme 
of Property and Supplies for capital improve} 
ments to State Teachers Colleges. 

These bills as finally passed and signed bj 
the Governor reduced educational appropriaj 
tions as follows: 

sail 











Appropriations Appropriations ! 
Regular Session Special Session 


: 





1931 1932 Reductio# 

Administration, salaries and general expenses ........ $900,000 $790,000 $110,0 
State Eibrary Qnd Museum coo... esis Ses peewee 250,000 235,000 15,0 
Expenses of County Superintendents ................. 66,000 60,000 6,0 
Sararies: Of Assistant Co. ups. 26.56. cence econ seasens 702,000 632,000 70,0 
Expenses of Assistant Co. Supts. ............... .....- 117,000 100,000 17,008 
Vocational WAuCaON ..... one. bccesecnsescwvews | seas des 1,154,000 1,054,000 100,00 
Pa. Historical Commission ................0.-02200 ce euee 51,000 25,000 26,00 
Public School Employes’ Retirement Board: 

URNIRUESIUE ID oii arden ers one Siebrand Siw caeswews 120,000 115,000 5,00 

Contingent Reserve Account ....................4-. 1,915,000 1,415,000 500,00 

Annuity Reserve Account No. 2:.. ............... 4,095,000 3,095,000 1,000,00 
Der ety Qe Olt) eee 180,000 160,000 20,00 
Cee ile ve Os (i ——— ee a oe ee are ee 1,160,000 1,145,000 15,00 
Professional Examining Boards ...........5.66 66 cee weeers 396,000 350,000 46,00 
Teachers Colleges: 

NEMIMNMAT 258.055 Schs's. errs, are, duns goss Ba wE DAS aeRCNS 10,512,000 9,500,000 1,012,00 

hit | ———— re 915,000 330,000 — 
BALE GPAE GEROO! .icec ck cbc cdowwecewoaccedpucwe.s 190,000 170,000 20,0 
Home for Training in Speech .... 0.0.5.6 c ccc ceredess 90,000 80,000 10,00 
Boldicrs’ (Ornan SCHOO! .<..... od cccsieescecen, wemckeendee 325,000 300,000 25,00 
Thaddeus Stevens Industrial School ................... 110,000 100,000 10,0 





The Legislative Committee of the Associa- 
tion, in so far as reductions ih appropriations 
to the Department of Public Instruction, ex- 
cluding the retirement system, were concerned, 
took the position that it opposed any cuts 
which, in the opinion of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, would impair educa- 
tional opportunities or decrease the efficiency 
of the Department. 

Special mention should be made of the ad- 
justments affecting the retirement system. As 
the Steedle Bill was originally introduced, 


retirement reductions amounted to $4,300,00 
for the remainder of this biennium. This ré 
duction, if it had been passed, would hav 
meant that the State could not meet some <¢ 
the payments due the retirement system i 
January, 1932; none of the payments due i 
July, 1932; and none of the payments due i 
January, 1933. 

In addition, the Blumberg Bill, House Bi 
106, was introduced declaring a moratoriur 
on all payments to the retirement system from 
the State and local districts from August 
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1932, to May 31, 1935. The Association, through 
its Legislative Committee and the helpfulness 
of its individual members and of friends 
throughout the State, opposed this proposal 
most vigorously. In its communication to edu- 
cational leaders dated July 21, 1932, it stated 
its position as follows: 

“In view of the importance of the proposed 
legislation affecting the retirement system, the 
committee continues to oppose vigorously dis- 
continuance of any State payments to the re- 
tirement system as proposed in the Steedle 
Bill and any moratorium on future payments 
by the State and the school districts as pro- 
posed in the Blumberg Bill. 

“a. The retirement act establishes a con- 

tract, the parties to which are the school 

employees, the school districts, and the 

State. Each party is obligated to make 

definite contributions for the purchase of 

individual annuities. 

Under the proposed moratorium, some 
retirement allowances would have to be 
paid from funds not provided specifi- 
cally for the annuitants receiving them. 
Therefore, according to expert actuarial 
opinion, the legality of these proposals is 
seriously questioned. 

. The purpose of a State retirement system 
is to facilitate the elimination of school 
employees whose efficiency has become 
impaired because of superannuation or 
physical disability and to permit replace- 
ments with employees better able to 
discharge the educational services which 
the Commonwealth desires for its child- 
ren. This elimination of school em- 
ployees whose efficiency has become 
impaired is wholesome. 


“ce. The committee appreciates the practical 
difficulty now facing the General Assem- 
bly. It invites attention, however, to the 
possible effect upon the actuarial sound- 
ness of the system because of the prac- 
tical difficulty of securing, in the future, 
replacements of funds withheld from the 
State and from the 2,584 school districts. 


. Public school employees for the most 
part are depending almost wholly upon 
these retirement funds for their income 
upon retirement from active school ser- 
vice. A moratorium, therefore, directly 
affects the morale of these pubiic ser- 
vants. 

“e. Your Legislative Committee, therefore, 

reaffirms its position to the effect that 

the Steedle Bill reducing the appropria- 
tion made by the 1931 session to the re- 
tirement system should be, amended to 
eliminate the portion affecting the re- 
tirement system, and that the Blumberg 
Bill declaring a moratorium upon State 
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and district contributions should not be 
passed. 

“You are invited and requested to use every 
legitimate means at your command to present 
these facts to your representatives in the Gen- 
eral Assembly to the end that the Public 
School Employes’ Retirement System, which 
has been established upon sound business 
principles after careful actuarial study and 
which is today the model of retirement systems 
throughout the United States, shall be allowed 
to stand intact.” 

On July 25 the President of the Association 
attended a meeting especially arranged by the 
superintendent of public instruction with mem- 
bers of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives Committees on Appropriation to discuss 
the retirement situation. Others attending the 
meeting were members of the Retirement 
Board and the actuary of the Retirement 
Board, George B. Buck. 

Facts were presented by the actuary showing 
that a moratorium as proposed would impair 
the actuarial stability of the retirement system 
which would adversely affect present and 
future annuitants and immediately bring about 
serious reductions in the annuities of present 
beneficiaries. In this meeting, an agreement 
was reached to the effect that the Blumberg 
Bill, declaring a moratorium, should be recom- 
mitted to the Senate Appropriation Committee 
and that the provisions of the Steedle Bill 
withholding $4,300,000 from the retirement fund 
due during the present biennium should be 
amended by reinstating $2,800,000 of this 
amount, leaving $1,500,000 which is the amount 
due in January, 1933, to be provided for at 
the next session of the General Assembly. 
This plan recommended by the actuary had 
the approval of those members present at the 
conference. It assures to the satisfaction of the 
Legislative Committee of the P.S.E.A. the con- 
tinued actuarial soundness of the system. 

H. H. Baish, secretary of the retirement 
board, in commenting upon it says: “The re- 
storation of $2,800,000 for the retirement fund 
that had been withheld in House Bill 129, 
Senate Bill 96, will enable the State to pay the 
full amount due the retirement fund up to 
January, 1933. The amount due in January, 
1933, will be included in a deficiency appro- 
priation bill which will be submitted early in 
the next regular session of the legislature. 
This arrangement will, therefore, not affect 
the actuarial soundness of the retirement fund. 
The actuaries of the retirement system have 
already arranged to make a special actuarial 
valuation and investigation of the retirement 
fund in order to determine whether a reduc- 
tion can safely be made in the rate at which 
the State and local school districts contribute 
to State Annuity Account No. 2, and distribute 
over a longer period of time the accumulation 
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of the reserve required to pay the State annui- 
ties of present employee members of the re- 
tirement system. It is hoped that such an 
arrangement will reduce substantially the pay- 
ments by the State and local school districts 
to the retirement fund beginning with the next 
biennium.” 

The Legislative Committee was active through- 
out the session. It not only was alert to all 
legislation introduced but, in addition, took 
the legitimate means at its command to oppose 
all legislation that seemed harmful to the best 
educational interests of the Commonwealth. 
It was necessary on several occasions to solicit 
the aid of individual members of the Associa- 
tion throughout the State. The response from 
school people and from the friends of educa- 
tion, both individuals and organizations, was 
indeed gratifying. With their united support 
the interests of education have been carefully 
safeguarded and protected. 

One of the innovations at this special session, 
in so far as educational legislation is concerned, 
was an open forum developed by the superin- 
tendent of public instruction. To this meeting, 
held every Tuesday morning at 9:30 a. m. in 
the department of public instruction, the super- 
intendent invited all interested in educational 
legislation, and in true forum style the merits 
and demerits of various bills introduced were 
discussed and all of those interested kept up- 
to-date on the developments. The superintend- 
ent deserves commendation not only for the 
development of the forum but also for the 
effective way in which he interpreted to the 
members of the General Assembly the need for 
maintaining the efficiency of the public school 
program during this emergency. 

The willingness of the members of the 
General Assembly to discuss the various bills 
relating to education and the careful and sym- 
pathetic consideration given to the important 
problems involved also are deserving of com- 
mendation. Most helpful at all times was the 
friendly attitude of Governor Pinchot whose 
support toward maintaining educational stand- 
ards was constant and vigorous throughout the 
entire session. 

It was not possible throughout the special 
session to send an individual communication 
to each member of the Association. It should 
interest the members to know, however, that 
the Legislative Committee met officially on two 
different occasions and that a subcommittee 
held several meetings in addition. Four com- 
munications were sent at different times to 
approximately 1,400 educational leaders through- 
out the State including the presidents of all 
local branches. These communications not 
only gave information on the status of legisla- 
tion affecting education but, in addition, in- 
dicated how individual members throughout 
the State might be helpful in molding legisla- 
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tive sentiment. 
to the call of service during this emergency, 
the Committee on Legislation desires to ex- 
press sincere appreciation. 
Francis B. Haas, President 
Pennsylvania State Education Association 
Legislative Committee: 


; 
Charles S. Davis, Chairman, Superintendent | 


of Schools, Steelton 


John H. Adams, Principal, Perry High School, 


Pittsburgh 

Arthur W. Ferguson, 
Schools, York 

Lucy W. Glass, Asst. Director in charge of 
Home Classes, Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg 

Ben G. Graham, Superintendent of Schools, 
Pittsburgh 

Jessie Gray, Training Teacher, Philadelphia 
Normal School, Philadelphia 

J. Herbert Kelley, Executive Secretary, P.S. 
E.A., Harrisburg 

Clarence Ollendike, Public School Teacher, 
Scranton 

Carmon Ross, Supervising Principal, Doyles- 
town 

Bela B. Smith, Superintendent of Schools, 
Connellsville 

J. W. Sweeney, Superintendent of Elk County 
Schools, St. Marys 

Holman White, District Superintendent of 
Schools, Philadelphia 


Superintendent of 





The Watcher—Mother 


She always leaned to watch for us, 
Anxious if we were late; 

In winter at the window, 
In summer at the gate. 


And though we mocked her tenderly, 
Who had such foolish care, 

The long way home would seem more safe 
Because she waited there. 


Her thoughts were all so full of us 
She never could forget, 

And so I think that where she is 
She must be watching yet. 


Waiting till we come home to her, 
Anxious if we are late, 
Watching from Heaven’s window 
Leaning from Heaven’s gate. 
—Margaret Widdemer. 
Contributed by 
Emma Teghtmeyer Hainlen, 
Middletown, Pa. 





There is no royal road to highest fame, 
The man has toiled who wears a glorious name. 
—Emma C. Doud. 
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chool, | while admitting losses to education and to 
uth in the present economic situation, the 
it Of beakers at the Atlantic City convention the 
tter part of June outlined programs and 
‘Be of licies not only for regaining lost ground, but 
ic In- so for going forward. Hastily considered and 
l-advised retrenchments; handicapping chil- 
ren with deficient education through short 
rms, large and unwieldy classes, untrained, 
waallbein and underpaid teachers, encourag- 
4g school boards to balance budgets with the 
fe wa of children—these conditions must 
Vi 


‘hools 
elphia 


1 Ewe 


e way to extending the regular school pe- 
d to eighteen years of age, enrichment of 
hes hours, more careful selection of candi- 


acher, 


oyles- btes for the teaching profession, more rigid 


—_s quirements in teacher-training institutions, 
* pmocracy instead of aristocratic snobbery in 
ucational circles, and more emphasis upon 
aracter formation and national welfare. It 
{ bad enough to have closed 500 classrooms 
je past year because of retrenchment, but 
fe must not let that backward eddy obscure 
je fact that 995,000 classrooms went steadily 
jrward. 
Among the outstanding speakers were Wil- 
am John Cooper, U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
ition; Hendrick William Van Loon, author of 
he Story of Mankind; Edwin H. Hughes, 
ishop, M. E. Church; Clifton D. ‘Gray, presi- 
ent, Bates College; Ralph W. Sockman, Pastor, 
fadison Avenue M. E. Church, New York; 
tnest W. Butterworth, Commissioner of Edu- 
ition, Connecticut; Lewis E. Lawes, warden, 
ing Sing Prison; William Trufant Foster, 
fonomist, Newton, Mass. 
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] The Pennsylvania Delegation 

At the All-Pennsylvania luncheon, Monday 
bon, June 27, Hotel Madison, President Francis 
Haas reported on the progress of The Ten- 
par Plan of the State department of public 
struction and outlined what educational legis- 
tion might be expected from the extra ses- 
bn of the State Legislature called by Governor 
mehot to convene that evening. He intro- 
ened iced Milton C. Potter, president of the N.E.A. 
bpartment of Superintendence, Milwaukee; 
ank Cody, superintendent of the schools of 
btroit; and Mr. Page of Chicago, who pre- 
mted invitations for the 1933 convention. 
fame, | S. Bentz, past president, P.S.E.A., presented 
name. fe candidacy of Joseph Rosier for the presi- 
Doud. incy of the N.E.A. in 1932. Ben G. Graham, 


linlen, 











i The Atlantic City Convention of the 
set! National Education Association 


superintendent of Pittsburgh’s schools and Wil- 
liam EE. Burkard, president, Philadelphia 
Teachers Association, presented the candidacy 
of Jessie Gray, Philadelphia, for the N.E.A. 
presidency in 1933. 

A four-page folder (J. G—1933) was dis- 
tributed to the delegation and later to the 
members of the Representative Assembly. 

















Jessie Gray 


The following material outlines Miss Gray’s 
qualifications: 

Jessie Gray is a classroom teacher of the 
fifth grade in the Stevens Laboratory School 
of the Philadelphia Normal School. She has 
a keen insight into practical teaching problems, 
and combines with that quality a good plat- 
form presence and voice, executive ability, and 
experience. Her record is evidence of her 
fitness: 

1. President of the Philadelphia Teachers’ As- 
sociation (membership 8000) for three terms, 
1928-1931 

Chairman of the Louise Haeseler Memorial 
Fund of Philadelphia Teachers’ Association, 
a fraternal fund to help disabled teachers, 
established in Miss Gray’s presidency 

2. President of the Philadelphia Normal 
School Alumni for four years 

3. Member of many local delegations to the 
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State Legislature on matters relating to the 
welfare of the teaching profession 

4. President of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association in 1925, presiding over its 
Executive Council and House of Delegates dur- 
ing that year. (The only woman elected in 80 
years to that position) 

5. Member of the P.S.E.A. Legislative Com- 
mittee for ten years 

6. Vice-President of Women’s Legislative 
Council of Pennsylvania, representing 200,000 
organized women, for four years 

7. Delegate to the House of Delegates of the 
P.S.E.A. seven times in the last eight years 

8. Member of the Welfare Committee of the 
P.S.E.A. and Chairman of Committee on Man- 
agement of the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial, our 
Teachers’ Home 

9. Member Commission on Professional Ethics 
of the P.S.E.A. 

10. Delegate to Representative Assembly of 
the N.E.A. five times in the last eight years 

11. Member of Tenure Committee of N.E.A. 
for five years 

12. Thrice appointed delegate to the World 
Federation of Education Associations 

13. Member of the N.E.A. Committee on In- 
ternational Relations 

14. Member of the N.E.A. Committee on 
Teacher Retirement 

15. Director of N.E.A. in 1925 

16. Vice-President of the N.E.A. 1930-1931 


Pageant 
The George Washington Pageant, performed 
by a cast of 2,000 pupils of Atlantic City, was 
gorgeously staged with plenty of symbolism, 
realism, action, color, and movement. It was a 
worthy tribute to The Man of All Time. 


Representative Assembly 

The Representative Assembly of approxi- 
mately 1,200 delegates was normal in size. Al- 
though the estimated attendance at the con- 
vention of 10,000 was less than half the attend- 
ance at Los Angeles, it was more than the at- 
tendance at Atlanta. The Assembly received 
committee reports; elected two honorary presi- 
dents: John Dewey and Albert E. Winship, 
and the following officers: 


President, Joseph Rosier, Fairmont, W. Va. 

Treasurer, Henry L. Smith, Bloomington, Ind. 

State Director for Pennsylvania, J. Herbert 
Kelley, Harrisburg 

The Assembly received these proposed amend- 
ments to the by-laws: 

Amend Article I by adding Section 11. 
The Representative Assembly shall be com- 
posed of the President, the twelve Vice- 
Presidents, the Secretary and the Treasurer 
of the National Education Association, the 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
and the Delegates elected from the various 
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affiliated State and Local Associations, al Cha 


provided by By-Law. of ed 
Amend Article II Section 9 to read—Th contri 
President, the twelve Vice-Presidents, th ey 
Secretary and the Treasurer of the Nationa — 
Education Association, and the United Statey “!P@ 
Commissioner of Education shall be ex offici Hea 
Delegates to the Representative Assembly. mente 
The Board of Directors elected of _ 
Board of Trustees Member, Joseph H. Saun} — 
ders, Newport News, Va. - pe 
Executive Committee Member, Thomas W ni 
Gosling, Akron, Ohio | rer 
The Pennsylvania delegation elected ie 
Member of Credentials Committee, es) * 2 
A. Boyer, Philadelphia 
Member of the Resolutions Committee, wil paige 
liam W. Evans, Bloomsburg a 
Member of the Necrology Committee, Rd seaaeiee 
land T. MacLaren, Williamsport j 
The Board of Directors selected Chicago J The 
i 
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At the closing business session of the Reprd and <¢ 
sentative Assembly, the delegates received th} encou 
report of the committee on resolutions, sug ftp; 
pended the by-laws by a two-thirds vote, an} gnoyl 
adopted the following platform and resolu forth 


tions: ' sociati 
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Platform 


The National Education Association believd 
that education is of major concern to t 
American people. The influences exerted up 
the passing procession of youth, which mak 
its way from infancy to responsible citizensh# sociati 
by the pathway of the schools, should effective} such ¢ 
promote the ideals of democracy. Lookin bear ' 
to the future of our country the Associati 
calls upon laymen and teachers to examine na The 
to support the following statements of educd that 1 
tional policy: ' local | 

Part I. The Child tance. 


The National Education Association believd SUCH 
that American fathers and mothers desire { Sethe 
lift their children to higher opportunities tha Fi 
they have themselves enjoyed. This zeal fq ©4uca' 
the happiness of the next generation, kindld lic re 
in our country by its first pioneers, has beq State 
passed on undimmed from one generation 4 "©C¢ss 
the next. As a people we are convinced thq ©ducat 
human progress marches only when childrd Unit 
excel their parents. classr¢ 

Opportunity—Every child, regardless of raq the 10 
creed, social position, residence, or physic enoug 
condition, should have the opportunity for tl bc 
fullest development of his individual powe leader 
through education. instru 
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Character—Character is the major outcome 
of education. All activities of the school should 
contribute to the habits and attitudes which 
manifest themselves through integrity in pri- 
vate life, law observance, and intelligent par- 
ticipation in civic affairs. 

Health—The school program for physical and 
mental health should supplement the efforts 
of the home to establish habits of clean and 
wholesome living. 

Initiative—Children should be taught how 
to think more than what to think. Education 
should prepare the rising generation to meet 


' the social and economic problems of an ever- 
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changing world. 

Labor—No child should engage in premature 
or excessive employment that deprives him of 
the benefits of comradeship, of play, and of 
education. 

Part II. The Teacher 

The National Education Association believes 
that progress in education depends largely upon 
the preparation and character of the individual 
teacher. No nation can afford to entrust its 
children to incompetent teachers. 

Democracy in the Profession—Teachers, re- 


_ gardless of position or title, are workers in a 


common cause. Efforts to capitalize the talents 
of all teachers through curriculum committees 
and other shared responsibilities, should’ be 
encouraged and extended. 

Ethics—As individuals and as groups teachers 
should observe the principles of conduct set 


forth in the code of ethics adopted by the As- 
| sociation. 
Improvement in  Service—Every teacher 
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should be a student of professional problems 
seeking in every way to know and to advance 
better educational practices. 

Associations—Membership in educational as- 
sociations should be encouraged, for through 
such agencies group effort may be brought to 
bear upon professional and social problems. 

Part III. Local School Systems 

The National Education Association believes 

that the continuous maintenance of efficient 


' local school systems is of fundamental impor- 
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tance. Conditions in every school must be 
such that children and teachers may work to- 
gether with the maximum of effectiveness. 

Financial Support—A modern program of 
education requires generous support from pub- 
lic revenues. Local districts should add to 
state and national sources of income the funds 
necessary to provide a complete program of 
education. 

Unit of Administration—To the end that 
classroom instruction may be most effective, 
the local unit of school control should be large 
enough to justify the employment of men and 
women with special training in educational 
leadership, administration, and supervision of 
instruction. Outside the urban areas this unit 
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should be large enough to provide an educa- 
tional program commensurate with rural needs. 

Distinction of Functions—There should be 
general recognition of the distinction between 
the lay control of public education and the 
professional administration of schools. Lay 
boards should not nullify expert services by 
unnecessary interference with the professional 
activities of their employees. 

School Budgets—School budgets should be 
prepared by the school superintendent and his 
staff and presented to the board of education 
for consideration. There should be no retrench- 
ment in school budgets without due considera- 
tion both of the immediate and the ultimate 
consequences. Where genuine economies seem 
advisable they should be made with the advice 
of the professional staff. Education should be 
one of the last governmental functions to be re- 
stricted or curtailed. 

Basis of Selection and Promotion—All teachers 
should be selected and promoted on the basis 
of their professional qualifications and attain- 
ments. 

School Boards—Local and State boards of 
education should be chosen on a non-partisan 
basis, selected at large from the area which the 
board is to serve, and granted terms of office 
of such length and arrangement as to make it 
impossible to choose a majority of the board 
at any one time. 

Curricula—The educational program should 
take into account the interests, needs, and abil- 
ities of individuals. It should prepare pupils 
for cultural, vocational, recreational, and civic 
responsibilities. 

Educational Interpretation—The educational 
program today needs the active support of all 
citizens and organized community agencies. 
Educators should make a practice of keeping 
the aims, practices, and achievements of the 
schools constantly before the public. 


Part IV. The State and Education 

The National Education Association believes 
that the control and the organization of edu- 
cation are state functions. Upon the state fall 
the major responsibilities of organizing a sys- 
tem of schools, preparing the teachers, provid- 
ing adequate financial support, and maintain- 
ing the necessary educational standards. The 
quality of future citizenship depends largely 
upon the effectiveness of the state in discharg- 
ing these functions. 

State School System—Each state should pro- 
vide and support from public funds a system 
of free schools beginning with the kindergarten 
and extending through the university. 

Adult Education—Opportunities should be 
provided for adults in every state to enrich 
the cultural aspects of life, to prepare for par- 
enthood, to develop personal talents, to improve 
or to re-educate vocational abilities, to remedy 
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deficiencies in education, and to learn the re- 
sponsibilities of social life. 

Rural Education—Children in rural communi- 
ties should be provided with an education as 
generously supported as that given to urban 
children. State and national school authorities 
are urged to study curriculum needs and pos- 
sible administrative reorganizations, particu- 
larly of rural education. 

Special Education—Gifted, exceptional, and 
handicapped children should receive instruc- 
tion, guidance, and special care in accordance 
with their respective needs. Surveys by local, 
state, and national authorities are needed to 
provide the basis for an adequate educational 
program for these children. 

Guidance—Provision should be made for sys- 
tematic programs of guidance and counseling 
in state school systems. The programs should 
be balanced so as to include the educational, 
the social, and the vocational problems of the 
individual student. Competent persons, pre- 
pared in the field of counseling, should be em- 
ployed whenever possible. 

Vocational Education—Every state should pro- 
vide a complete program of vocational educa- 
tion for youths and adults. Classes should be 
organized and maintained as integral parts of 
local school systems. Part-time and evening 
classes should be provided wherever necessary. 

Teacher Preparation—Upon the preparation, 
the character, the selection, and the placement 
of the teacher depends in large measure the ulti- 
mate success of education. It is important that 
the preparation of teachers should be adequate, 
rich in professional and subject-matter content, 
and adapted to the demands of actual service. 

Certification Standards—Professional and aca- 
demic requirements for beginning teachers 
should be increased and enriched in many states. 
The minimum standard recommended by the 
Association is four years of preparation beyond 
the high school. 

Tenure of Service—Teachers should hold 
their positions during competence and good be- 
havior. There should be legislation to protect 
teachers from discharge for political, religious, 
personal, or other unjust reason, but the laws 
should not prevent the dismissal of teachers 
for incompetence, immorality, or unprofessional 
conduct. 

Retirement Systems—To promote efficiency 
in public education every state should adopt a 
sound plan for the retirement of aged and dis- 
abled teachers. 

School Finance—Adequate support of a mod- 
ern system of schools requires a system of tax- 
ation which conforms to the best theory and 
practice. Continued research should be made 
to find and to disseminate facts about the best 
sources for local and state governmental reve- 
nues. Such unbiased studies of public finance 
should be followed immediately by legislation 
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which will provide adequate support for edu- 
cation. The units of taxation and the distribu- 
tion of public funds should insure a reason- 
able minimum education for every child. 

State Departments of Education—It is an obli- 
gation of each state to provide a state depart- 
ment of education equipped to certify as to the 
adequacy of local programs of education in 
meeting state standards. This state department 
should, through experimentation and through 
personal leadership, stimulate local communities 
to provide increasingly more adequate programs 
of education, to the end that the state minimum 
program may from time to time be advanced. 

State Education Associations—The splendid 
growth and development of state associations 
for teachers are hailed as evidences of an alert 
profession. Under wise leadership these groups 
can be sources of strength to the educational 
programs of the states. 


Part V. National Relations in Education 

The National Education Association believes 
that there are functions in the education of 
children which only the national government 
can discharge. General recognition should be 
given to the Federal Government’s obligations 
to unite, to guide, to stimulate, and to support 
education in the interest of a high type of na- 
tional citizenship. 

Federal Aid.—Funds should be provided by 
the Federal Government to assist the states in 
making an adequate education available to 
every child and adult. Special funds should be 
available to prevent the interruption of edu- 
cation in areas devastated by floods or other 
widespread disasters. The several states should 
use these funds for the foregoing purposes with- 
out Federal dictation. 

Education by Radio—Legislation should be 
enacted which will safeguard, for the uses of 
education, a reasonable share of the radio 
broadcasting channels of the United States. 
State and national school officials should de- 
velop the technics for using the radio effectively 
in education. 

Qualifications for Naturalization—The mini- 
mum requirements for naturalization should in- 
clude the ability to read and to write the Eng- 
lish language understandingly, a general knowl- 
edge of American local, state, and national 
government, the desire to exercise the right 
of suffrage, and evidence of mental and eco- 
nomic competency. Provision should be made 
to receive all persons into citizenship with 
suitable ceremony. 

Department of Education—The Federal Gov- 
ernment should promote education in the states 
by the dissemination of authentic information 
on problems of general educational concern. 
The Association believes that this service can 
be rendered best by a department of educa- 
tion with a secretary in the President’s Cabinet. 
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Office of Education—The research activities 
‘and informational services of the Office of Edu- 
‘cation deserve the sympathetic interest of all 
teachers. Until Congress establishes a depart- 
ment the funds of the Office of Education should 
be augmented to the end that its efforts may be 
increasingly effective. 

Parent Movements—National movements 
‘among parents to safeguard the welfare of 
‘children and to bring the school and the home 
in closer cooperation should enlist the enthu- 
‘siastic support of teachers. 

Illiteracy—The number of persons who are 
illiterate, or who use the fundamental skills 
with great uncertainty, presents an insistent 
challenge to laymen and teachers alike. Il- 
'literacy defeats the purposes and practices of 
'democracy, and hinders the development of 
'worlid understanding. The Association com- 
_mends local, state, and national efforts to eradi- 
‘cate this menace to national progress. 





Part VI. International Relations in Education 
—The National Education Association believes 
that improvement in communication, interna- 
tional business relations, and social intercourse 

‘have established many common international 
interests. In view of these actualities, educa- 
tion should prepare children and adults for 
cooperative living’in a community of nations. 

International Exchange—Provision should be 
made for the exchange of students, professors, 
and educational publications. State school 
legislation should make such international ex- 
changes possible and effective. 


Curricula—A modern program of education 
should include the study of the history, the 
interests, and the problems of other nations. 
This study should include such instruments of 
world understanding as the organizations for 
international cooperation, the courts for arbi- 
tration, and the treaties of peace. 

World Education Associations—Local, state, 
and national associations of teachers should be 
linked internationally for the systematic ex- 
change of professional knowledge, visits, and 
conferences. 


Resolutions for 1932 


Economy and Education—The National Edu- 
cation Association favors strict economy in the 
administration of public schools, but it is un- 
alterably opposed to any retrenchment which 
injures the children of America either by 
lowering present educational standards, destroy- 
ing the morale or effectiveness of teachers, or 
eliminating school subjects and activities con- 
tributing to the health, culture, or vocational 
training of our citizens. 

The Association condemns particularly the 
following practices: 

' 1. Increasing the size of classes beyond the 
' point of efficiency. This procedure works a 
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permanent injury to children because sufficient 
attention cannot be given to individuals. 

2. Shortening the school term. Not only does 
this practice lessen the educational opportuni- 
ties of children, but it tends to increase juvenile 
delinquency because of the prolonged and un- 
supervised vacation periods. 

3. Reducing the salaries of teachers. Either 
direct cuts or the substitution of cheap teachers 
for those who are competent, experienced, and 
reasonably paid is a blow at school morale and 
child welfare. 

4. Eliminating health, recreational, vocational, 
and cultural services and activities. This de- 
struction of the essentials of modern education 
means returning to a narrow, lockstep, un- 
inspired, and inefficient program of education. 

Education is the right of childhood, the main 
guarantee of individual happiness and economic 
competence, the best insurance of national in- 
tegrity and safety, and the best preventive of 
social disintegration. Nevertheless, thousands 
of schools have already been seriously injured 
by unwise, and oftimes unnecessary, curtail- 
ments and many school systems are now being 
threatened with financial starvation. The 
National Education Association owes it as a 
duty to the nation to enter a solemn protest 
against unwise or destructive retrenchment in 
education. 

In the present economic crisis, the immediate 
need of the nation is a restoration of employ- 
ment and production. Private enterprise alone 
is unequal to the task. Collective action on a 
large scale is imperative. We believe that this 
means action by the Federal Government. 

Sufficient funds should be made available by 
the Federal Government for the resumption of 
public projects, Federal, State, and local, which 
have been planned and approved, but which 
have been discontinued solely for lack of funds. 
And of all the public works which are listed 
in the relief bills now under consideration, 
there are none so necessary as public schools. 
Economy which wastes our resources, material 
and human, as these resources are being wasted 
today, is false economy. It tends to give im- 
petus, moreover, to destructive, radical move- 
ments. 

In addition to the projects now favorably 
considered by a majority of both houses of 
Congress, the Federal Government, through the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, should 
make available to the several States sufficient 
funds to safeguard public education against re- 
trenchment. Congress should not overlook the 
fact that our public schools are self-liquidating 
enterprises, not in the sense that toll bridges 
are self-liquidating, but in a sense more vital. 
Particularly in the present crisis, retrenchment 
in education is dangerous, for education is the 
chief bulwark of the nation against the de- 
structive forces of extreme radicalism. 
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Law Observance—Crime conditions and atti- 
tudes of lawlessness in our nation today threaten 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. In 
many communities individuals and groups 
flaunt properly constituted authority and en- 
danger the effectiveness of the judicial system. 
The National Education Association commends 
efforts to prevent crime, endorses the impartial 
enforcement of all laws, including the Eight- 
eenth Amendment, and urges teachers in the 
present emergency to stress particularly the 
obligations of good citizenship. 

Child Health and Protection—The National 
Education Association commends the careful 
studies and thoughtful deliberations of the 
White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection. The detailed reports of sub-com- 
mittees present facts and conditions which de- 
mand the united action of teachers, parents, 
and others who are concerned with the national 
welfare. The conclusions and recommenda- 
tions of the Conference should be studied and 
utilized by teachers to meet the educational 
problems of childhood. 

National Advisory Committee on Education— 
The report of the National Advisory Committee 
on Education is a state paper of first import- 
ance. The National Education Association 
recommends the report for careful study by 
hoth laymen and educators. 

An Expression of Appreciation—The teachers 
and laymen of Atlantic City and of the State 
of New Jersey, by their thoughtfulness and 
hospitality, have made this 1932 convention one 
to be long remembered. The National Educa- 
tion Association expresses its gratitude to all 
who have made this meeting a notable contrib- 
ution to the progress of American education. 


ABSTRACTS OF ADDRESSES 


How Professional Organizations Help in Solving 
the Present Emergency 

The professional educational organizations of 
our country, state and national, have a very 
important duty to perform in meeting the dif- 
ficult situations that have been created by the 
industrial and business depression which pre- 
vails among our people. Our problems must 
be solved by investigation, study, and thought. 
We have come into that period when intel- 
ligent judgment must be applied by those who 
direct our great industrial, business, and civic 
enterprises. 

The period of hard times and adversity 
through which we are passing will bring us 
back to the fundamental and sound principles 
on which all economic and social stability must 
rest. As never before we realize the truth of 
Emerson’s law of compensation. Traders in 
the marts of business, captains of industry, 
directors of great commercial enterprises, and 
ordinary business men must realize that sooner 
or later we must pay for what we get, and 
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Undoubtedly the emphasis in education a 


the result of the great depression will swing} i drastic 


back towards spiritual and cultural ideals. Jus| 
as men who were swept off their feet by} 
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carried away with the objectives of utilitarian} 


education. In days of unemployment and de. 


creasing property values men and women arch 


made to realize that life may be eminently sat- 
isfying and worth while without great materia 
possessions. We should not hear so much in 
the years to come in the fields of education of 
the methods of the counting house in measur- 
ing educational results. 


world of economics men have found that the 
human factors transcend all mechanical organi- 
zations for efficiency, so in education we are 
called upon to reemphasize the human and 
spiritual values. 

The teachers of our country, more than 2 
million in number, were probably the least 
affected by the wave of prosperity preceding 
our great depression. In this field of human 
effort there were no hundred thousand dollar: 
salaries so common in the business and indus- 
trial world. In the days of easy money men 
continued to direct great educational institu- 
tions and school systems on modest salaries. 
The men and women in the ranks continued 
their devotion to the instruction of children and 
young people at salaries which were not com- 
parable to the income of mechanical workers 
and laborers in the industrial field. Teachers 
in the good times found it about as difficult 
to balance their budgets as governments are 
finding it to be in these days of depression. 

We have in our land today the best pre. 
pared, most highly trained and cultured teacher: 
that we have ever had. They have read and 
studied history and are able to interpret the 
meaning of historical movements in relation to 
human culture, economics, industrial develop- 
ment, and social and political progress. Ou 
studies show us that there is nothing unusual 
in the period of depression through which we 
are passing. The people of our nation and of 
other nations have gone through many similar 
periods. Periods of human folly have always 
been followed by periods of human distress. In 
the face of bad government, economic blunder- 
ing, human strife and wars, and disastrous poli- 
tical fallacies, humanity has continued its march 
of progress. 

The teachers of our country through their 
professional organizations should do their part 
in helping to bring about economic recovery 
In salaries and income our one million schoo! 
teachers are probably more representative of 
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securely} : , 
B ormality than any other group. Their stand- 
yards of living are characterized by a sanity 


‘that is typical of our great middle classes. Any 
‘drastic lowering of the income and standards 





ation as 
l swing 


is. Jus fof living of our teachers would produce a most 
feet bifiiepressing effect upon our basic economic 
1 in the structure. The financial soundness of our com- 
i — ‘merical structure today rests upon large num- 
ilitariany ers of small incomes and not upon the exces- 
and de. sive incomes of a few. 

nen arf The American school teacher spends her 
ly sat salary carefully for those things that are most 
mac sage ‘essential to the preservation of our standards 
nuch inf living. The margin above living expenses 
ation O!F oes into life insurance and savings accounts 
measul-f nd the purchase of modest homes. The budget 
_ om for living expenses is widely distributed in the 
try has ‘marts of trade. In no other group will be found 
_™ the less of waste or carelessness in expenditure 
hat the than among the teachers of our country. 

organ} In state and national associations we should 
we art? verywhere take a stand for thoroughly edu- 
an anc} ated teachers in all of our schools whatever 
their level. Certification to teach in this 
than @fountry should be based upon solid academic 
e_ leas .ttainments and demonstrated professional skill. 
eceding# the organized forces of education should stand 
humatf inst as strongly for better teaching as they do 
dollars} asainst the powers of reaction which would 
| indus-F varry us back to the former days of inadequacy 
-yY MENF and inefficiency. We do not set too high an 
institu-f igeal when we look forward to the day when 
salaries} .very child enrolled in a school shall have a 
ntinued§ -ompetent, scholarly, and cultured teacher. 

ren ancf The stability of our American institutions, the 
ot COm-F economic and social progress of our people, and 
vorkers} the great human virtues and spiritual values 
eachers} are dependent upon the intelligent thinking 
difficult} tostered by our systems of education. The 
nts are? preparation and the training of educators and 
1on. teachers must be so comprehensive that they 
st pre-fcan be wise and intelligent leaders in a chang- 
eachersf ing world. Our great educational organizations 
ad andfstand for the highest ideals of preparation and 
ret theB service in the vital work of education. 

ition to Upon our teachers we feel the nation may 
evelop-Frely for its chief defense in withstanding all 
s. Ourfsinister influences that would undermine the 
inusual structure of our government, and to them the 
ich wef people of our country may look for the ad- 
and off vancement of the ideals and principles which 
similat f have made America great. 

always— Here is a group of American citizens who 
ess. Inf will not sell America short. Here among this 
lunder- § sroup of patriotic public servants will be found 
1s poli-F that faith, courage, and devotion which will 
march rescue and preserve all that is best in our 
American life—Joseph Rosier, president, State 
'Teachers College, Fairmont, W. Va. 


Must We Liquidate Intelligence, Too? 


A year ago, several bank presidents declared 
'that business could not recover, because there 
had not been enough liquidation. How much 
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liquidation is enough? In 1930, there were 1345 


bank failures and 26,355 business failures. Still 
the liquidation hounds barked at the heels of 
frightened business. Then, naturall, 2300 more 
banks failed. For bank failures and business 
failures do not cure troubles; they cause 
troubles. The more failures, the lower the 
price level. The lower the price level, the 
greater the burden of debts, and the smaller 
the value of assets. This makes the banks 
hoard still more money. This causes still more 
liquidation. 

The liquidation hounds always insist that 
further liquidation is necessary. Then they 
take steps which make further liquidation 
necessary. Then they say, with great satis- 
faction, “See! We told you so!” 

Now they insist that we must liquidate in- 
telligence, too! They tell us that we cannot 
have so many teachers. Even in the late 
lamented era of prosperity, there were far too 
many pupils to each teacher. Now they tell 
us there must be even more. Nor can we 
keep construction up-to-date. We must con- 
tinue to get along with school buildings which 
were obsolete a generation ago. 

What is the reason? Are the teachers needed 
elsewhere? Must they be drafted to dig coal, 
raise wheat, make shirts, run elevators, sell 
bonds? Heavens, no! In every field, there are 
already too many laborers worthy of their hire. 
Discharging teachers merely makes matters 
worse. The shorter the school rosters, the 
longer the bread-lines. 

And why is it impossible to have new school 
buildings? That, we are told, is because there 
are millions of idle men who are eager to set 
in motion our marvelous idle machinery, and 
turn out lumber, steel, bricks, glass, cement, 
hardware, furniture; millions more of idle 
clerks, stenographers, truck men, mechanics, 
plumbers, plasterers, railroad workers, draughts- 
men, architects, and the rest who want, above 
everything else, an opportunity to have their 
part in building the new schools. And so, of 
course, we must continue to herd our children 
into the monstrosities of the Late-General 
Grant period of architecture. 

The whole story makes no sense. 
like the reasoning of the Mad Hatter. 
to be called “Alice in Blunderland.” 

But, we are told, there is no money. What 
is money? It does not fall like manna from 
the skies. It does not grow on bushes. A 
shortage of money is not an act of God. Money 
is nothing but an invention of man. Every 
dollar of currency and credit comes into exist- 
ence by the decision of man. Every dollar that 
disappears goes out of existence in the same 
way. The flow of money is absolutely subject 
to human control. As long as men create an 
adequate supply of currency and credit, and 
keep it flowing in the right channels, a major 
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business slump is impossible. This depression 
is purely a monetary phenomenon. 

How can it be stopped? 

It can be stopped, we were told three years 
ago, by an adequate expansion of bank credit, 
used on public works in time of emergency. 
Never was a greater weight of authority 
marshalled in support of any economic prin- 
ciple. Mr. Hoover urged the plan in three 
campaign speeches. His very first announce- 
ment, following his election, was a request to 
the Governors of all the states to cooperate in 
putting this policy into effect. The sum men- 
tioned at the Governors’ Convention was three 
billion dollars. Every Governor but one ex- 
pressed approval. Mr. Coolidge favored the 
plan. So did Mr. Mellon. So did Owen D. 
Young and Nathan Miller and Frank O. Lowden 
and hundreds of other leaders of business. So 
did the Democratic Party in its official plat- 
form. So did the American Federation of Labor 
by unanimous vote. So did the Economists. 
In fact, they have endorsed this plan for a 
hundred years. 

But now that the emergency actually has 
arrived, most of the leaders have lost their 
nerve. The trouble is not so much frozen assets 
as frozen feet. They tell us, in effect, that 1: 
was all right in days of prosperity to endorse 
an emergency plan, but the plan must not be 
used in an emergency. They now preach the 
Economics of Despair. Having mismanaged 
credit and currency, they now tell us that edu- 
cation must be mismanaged, too. Having 
stupidly forced the liquidation of business, they 
are now even more stupidly forcing the liqui- 
dation of intelligence. 

Let us not be fooled. That universally 
approved policy is as sound today as it was 
three years ago. This is precisely the time to 
increase expenditures for public works. And 
of all public works, public schools are the 
most important. None of the items in the Con- 
gressional relief bills are of such great worth 
to humanity as schools-—none of the post 
offices, harbors, highways, navy yards, and the 
rest. Crippling our public schools is the surest 
way to liquidate public intelligence. 

The teachers of the Nation as a body should 
protest in no uncertain terms. They can rest 
their case on the soundest of economic prin- 
ciples. They are supported by the calm con- 
victions of our leading business men and 
bankers and politicians,—as expressed before 
these men became hysterical. There is no basis 
for the Economics of Despair. So-called econ- 
omy which denies our children the equipment 
which is potentially ours, and the teachers who 
are eager to teach, is false economy. Our 
children should not be allowed to suffer merely 
because the unemployed teachers have the 
decency. not to march on Washington.—William 
Trufant Foster, economist, Boston, Mass. 
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The Fight for the Rights of Children in a 
Period of Depression 


In many communities throughout the United 
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tional birthright. School terms have been made 
so short in some instances as to amount to a 
denial of any significant opportunity. This is 
particularly true in rural areas, where schools, 
even under the best conditions, have been less 
adequate than those provided in the cities. 

City children have been denied opportunities 
which are fundamental to their development 
and to the welfare of society. Kindergartens 
have been closed. Opportunities for ambitious 
boys and girls in night schools have been cut off. 
Training for those who have left school to go 
to work provided by the continuation schools 
is being discontinued. The program of adult 
education that was just getting under way has 
been dropped. Even in urban areas the school 
term has been shortened in order to balance 
the budget. 

There never was a time in our history when 
it is so important as it is at present to provide 
a complete program of education. Little child- 
ren whose parents are out of work need the 
opportunities provided by kindergartens more 
than they did in times of prosperity. Older 
boys and girls must have the opportunity pre- 
sented by the continuation and night schools 
if they are to be able to make the adjustments 
required in the changing economic world in 
which they are living. 

The school program is being restricted. It 
is proposed in many communities that schools 
can get along with less of music and of art. 
The health service has been crippled or abol- 
ished. Opportunities in the industriat and 
household arts have been removed from the 
curriculum. The work in physical education 
and recreation is less adequately provided. 
These opportunities now being denied to boys 
and girls are most certainly needed at the 
present time. It is during periods of economic 
distress that the health and physical education 
of children demand most careful attention. In 
a society in which it seems certain that there 
will be fewer hours and fewer days of work 
for each individual, it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that we seek to provide opportunities for 
creative work. 

We need more of music, of the graphic arts, 
of opportunities for creative work in the handi- 
crafts, in the dramatic arts, in literature, and 
science. Those who propose a return to what 
they call the fundamentals seem to have little 
realization of the fact that most people can 
learn the skills required in the occupations 
which they follow in a relatively short time 
on the job, but that it is only through organ- 
ized education that we may reasonably hope to 
develop in our children the understanding and 
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enthusiasm that lead to activity that makes life 
worth living. 

Injury is being done to the schools by failure 
ito support adequately the program that is still 
‘being maintained. Men who ought to know 
better are proposing that teachers can accept 
‘cuts in salaries altogether out of proportion to 
tthe reduced cost of living or to the reduction 
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in salaries or wages in other governmental serv- 
rice. They do not seem to realize that the net 
‘effect of such a policy will be to reduce the 
‘efficiency of teachers already at work and to 
‘result in the recruiting of less able men and 
‘women for the profession. 

Teachers have been asked in many cases to 
accept a much heavier load than they have 
formerly carried. In some cases the load is 
‘made so heavy as to deny an opportunity for 
individual work for boys and girls. All signifi- 
cant education must be developed upon the 
basis of understanding and appreciation of the 
‘needs of individuals. To increase the load of 
‘the teacher where he cannot know his pupils 
or work with them individually is to deny 
education to boys and girls. 

The situation is critical. If our democracy 
is to be maintained, we must provide men and 
“women with the knowledge, the insight, and the 
ideals necessary for its perpetuity. We must 
have schools in which we seek to develop men 
and women who love liberty, who seek justice, 
and who are willing to sacrifice personal ad- 
vantage to the well-being of the whole group. 
If our society is to endure we must have the 
kind of teachers and the sort of curricula which 
will produce a citizenship devoted to the attain- 
ment of social justice. 

Our public needs to be informed concerning 
the meaning of education in our democratic so- 
ciety. Men everywhere need to become more 
conscious of the necessity of maintaining the 
school service in order to preserve their social 
inheritance. We have the right and the obliga- 
tion to call upon our people to bear the burdens, 
and if needs be, to make the sacrifice necessary 
to maintain the public schools of the United 
States at a high degree of efficiency even during 
the period of depression—George D. Strayer, 
professor of educational administration, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, N.Y.C. 








Relationship of the School Board to Teachers 
and to the Public 

School directors should choose for their 
teachers people who can teach children not 
simply to remember but to think. If they can 
substitute reasoning for memorizing they can 
make for themselves their own situations and 
become a power to do things in their own way. 

Whenever it is possible for school board 
members to become personally acquainted with 
_ teachers, fewer misunderstandings occur. 

The direct personal management of a school 
system is no longer the necessary or proper 
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function of a school board. Teaching super- 
vision and administration have become 
specialized professions. 

The business contacts of the school board with 
teachers should be made through the chief ex- 
ecutive officer, the superintendent of schools. 

Thoroughly successful teachers know the 
modern needs of their departments better than 
the school board. 

We should attend to business rather than to 
pedagogy. 

Now when we are forced to economize, our 
schools are the largest in the history of educa- 
tion; therefore, our teachers should be giving 
thought with us in the interest of economy. 

The public must understand that money spent 
for education is not an expenditure, but an in- 
vestment with definite returns. 

The board member who fails to see his re- 
lationship to the board as a whole is in danger 
of becoming involved in difficulties with the 
public. 

Directors know their duties as defined in the 
code but they should also realize their op- 
portunities—doing all where the law says shall, 
and aim to add where it says may. 

Educational workers have gone far beyond the 
average school director until we need a research 
to obtain further information that we may more 
efficiently serve. 

A manual of yearly activities is a good thing 
to have in the possession of both teachers and 
school board. 

Parent Teacher Associations should have the 
whole-hearted cooperation of school boards. 

We should not allow the public to coerce us 
into permitting too many outside activities for 
our school children by way of participation in 
charitable benefits. 

Every single individual or unit of a whole 
school system must move with integrity or trust 
or he or she diminishes the highest degree of 
success to be attained. 

Schoo! directors need the stimulation of con- 
ferences and discussion at conventions, as well 
as to support a teaching plan and to handle re- 
ceipts and expenditures.—Mrs. Joseph Scatter- 
good, President, Pennsylvania State School 
Directors Association, West Chester, Pa. 





Constitution Day and Week 


The Constitution Educational Association, 28 
E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois, will 
furnish bulletins to educators for use in observ- 
ing Constitution Day and Week, September 
11-17. Material, which is furnished without 
charge as far as possible, includes: Bulletin 
Number 27, The Constitution; The Soul of the 
Nation; Bulletin Number 28, Washington and 
the Constitution; and Bulletin Number 29, The 
Constitution: Orderly Progress. 
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The Bearing of the Paris Pact on the 
Question of Disarmament 


DREW STEELE 
Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Editorial Note: Drew Steele, 16-year-old stu- 
dent of the senior class in the Peabody High School 
of Pittsburgh, wrote the best 500-word paper in 
a contest sponsored by the National Student Forum 
on the Peace Act among the high school students of 
the United States on “What is the Bearing of the 
Paris Pact on the Question of World Disarma- 
ment?” Miss Steele will enjoy a free place in the 
International Relations Observation Group of 
twenty selected students who are to make a study 
trip in Europe this summer under the auspices of 
the National Student Forum of Washington, D. C. 
David A. Ward, superintendent of schools, Chester, 
is chairman of the Pennsylvania State Committee 
of the National Student Forum. D. Edwin Miller 
is principal of the school which Miss Steele 
attends, and Helen Mehard Davidson is head of 
the department of history. 

If security is the very essence of the problem 
of world disarmament, then arbitration is the 
essence of that security. The safety of the 
future rests upon the foundation of the triangle 
of security, arbitration, and disarmament. And 
what is this triangle upon which civilization 
rests if it is not the Paris Peace Pact, which pro- 
vides for security among the nations by the 
“outlawry of war” and for the settlement of 
all international disputes by peaceful means? 

Arbitration permits this guarantee of security 
which is absolutely necessary before nations 
will agree to disarm. The pledge to renounce 
war and the pledge to disarm become one and 
the same; for, stated conversely, so long as 
nations refuse to give up their arms they are 
really relying upon war as a means for their 
security. The renunciation of war, therefore, 
implies renunciation of armaments which are 
the instruments of war. 

Disarmament, then, has a vital bearing upon 
the Paris Pact, for it is only through such co- 
operation as the Geneva Convention for world 
disarmament that the nations are able to assure 
each other of their sincerity to make this treaty 
the supreme law of their lands. Willingness 
to disarm becomes the acid test of their pledge 
to outlaw war. 


The Peace Pact is to disarmament what the 
core is to the fruit. If the Pact means anything 
at all, it means that commerce is safe on the 
high seas which are now open to all nations. 
It means that there will henceforth be no need 
for national defense as there will be no ag- 
gressor. 


In spite of this, the Peace Pact does not deny 
to a nation the right of selfdefense. War, as a 
policy of cooperation between the nations, has 
not been renounced by the Treaty. In fact, 


combined strength may be needed to punish | 


the aggressor nation, for no nation, having 
agreed to “outlaw war’, can remain a neutral. 
Each nation, it would seem, has an added 
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responsibility to maintain an adequate polic 
force to meet any emergency. 


Any agreement for the renunciation of wa} 
will be ineffective until it also deals with anf 
shoul(f 
If aggressive 


situation which might arise if war 
threaten any part of the world. 
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war has been outlawed, what of conquest in th} 
light of the recent violations of the Pact? Surely} 
the Stimson Doctrine has made more vital the 
relation between the Pact and disarmament 


for, have not the nations agreed not to recog. 
nize the legality of privilege in territory taken 
in violation of the anti-war Pact? Why should 
a nation engage in aggression if the fruits o 
its conquests are to be unanimously denied to 
it? 

At last the foundation of the triangle 4 
security, arbitration, and disarmament, upon 
which the civilization of the world must rest, 
has been made secure; for not only has wa 
been outlawed but the hope of conquest, the 
very purpose of war itself, has been made im. 


possible. Fear of failure rather than fear oj 
rivals has made war futile and _ peace 
triumphant. 





George Washington Atlas 
U. S. Bicentennial Commission 


The new George Washington Atlas published 
by the United States Bicentennial Commission 
Washington, D. C., and edited by Lawrence 
Martin is a commendable and painstaking un- 
dertaking. The atlas contains a summary map 
of Washington’s principal routes of travel, 24 
plates of Washington’s own maps, 2 battle 
maps, 6 city maps, a plate showing the locality 
of Washington lands, a plate showing 145 fea- 
tures named for Washington outside of conti- 
nental United States, and a plate illustrating 
features in the United States named for George 
Washington. 

Of particular interest to Pennsylvania are 
the following: plate 11, section map of the 
country between Cumberland, Maryland, and 
Fort Le Boeuf, Waterford, Pennsylvania; plate 
25, parts of Maryland and Virginia illustrating 
plans for water transportation from Atlantic 
Coast to the Mississippi Valley; plate 29, routes 
of the journeys to western Pennsylvania in 
1753, 1755, and 1758; plate 31, tour to the Ohio 
River in 1770; plate 35, the Braddock cam- 
paign; plate 37, the campaign in 1770 from 
Morristown to Valley Forge; plate 38, the cam- 
paign in 1778 from Valley Forge to the Hud- 
son; plate 44, Washington’s associations in 
Philadelphia; plate 48, Washington’s lands: 
plate 50, features named in the United States 
for Washington other than streets and build- 
ings. The map shows that Pennsylvania has 
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a Washington county; 14 cities, towns, or vil- 


ages named for him; and 21 townships. 
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lent supervised forty-five years ago, is the 
largest county in the State. In square miles 
it is a little larger than the state of Rhode 
Island. In some parts of the county the schools 
were far apart, requiring in some cases sixty 
miles of driving to visit the half dozen isolated 
schools of a single township or school district. 
The county, situated in the heart of the North- 
‘ern Alleghanies, is also extremely mountainous. 
‘There are many mountain ranges, separated in 
some cases by broad fertile valleys and in other 
cases by steep and narrow ones. In most of 
‘these valleys a stream is found, which winds 
its way downward to join some larger stream. 
There is also much hill country containing 
smaller and less fertile farms than those found 
in the broader vaileys along the larger streams. 
Not all the schools were located in the valleys. 
The Superintendent in his desire to visit the 
most remote schools sometimes drove far up 
on the side of a mountain or even to its top 
where a little school house had been built to 
serve a half dozen families. 

Transportation for the Superintendent in his 
work among the schools was limited largely to 
a horse and buggy in spring, summer, and fall 
and to a horse and sleigh in winter. When 
the road was extremely dangerous he occa- 
sionally traveled afoot. All of the roads were 
dirt roads, axle-deep in mud in the spring 
when the frost was going out of the ground 
and blocked with snowdrifts in the winter time 
in the hill country. The Superintendent and 
his horse had many a stirring adventure in 
a bottomless mud hole or in a five-foot snow- 
drift. In the mountains the roads were always 
rough and narrow. To meet a team loaded 
wide with bark or lumber and coming at 
breakneck speed down one of the narrow moun- 
tain roads compelled the Superintendent to 
think quickly and act smartly to avert disaster. 
The great June flood of 1889 obliterated for 
long stretches many mountain roads that ran 
close to the streams and carried away scores 
In his work that summer the 
Superintendent often wished that he might 
exchange his buggy for a boat. But these 
lonely hill and mountain roads often led 
through pleasant places where the Superin- 
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tendent might see a ruffed grouse dusting it- 





five Years Ago 


CHARLES LOSE 


Montoursville, Pennsylvania 


self, or a gray squirrel leaping from branch 
to branch, or a red fox cross the road in front 
of him. Once he was thrilled by the sight 
of a bear husking corn in a little cornfield 
perched on the side of the mountain. In the 
spring while his horse was shedding his coat 
the Superintendent always rode with a hair in 
his mouth, in summer the dust of the road 
covered him, in the fall rain wet him to the 
skin, and in the winter frost nipped his fingers 
and ears. But these were small ills and there 
was much to compensate in the wild life he 
saw and heard in every mile of hill or moun- 
tain road. 

The Superintendent’s trips to the distant 
parts of the county were often a week in length 
and at such times, like the soldier, he lived 
off the country through which he traveled. 
His horse was always sent at noon to the near- 
est barn for a full feed, but the Superintend- 
ent was himself often compelled to ask the 
teacher to share his lunch with the visitor. 
On one such occasion the teacher disclosed 
with some little embarrassment that his dinner 
bucket held only a piece of apple pie and a 
chunk of raw cabbage. The Superintendent 
was disposed to eat the pie and leave the cab- 
bage for the teacher. But the pupils seeing 
the predicament in which their teacher was 
hastened to make such ample donations from 
their own buckets and baskets that the lunch 
grew to bountiful proportions. How many mid- 
day meals the Superintendent ate by the school 
stove while he and the teacher discussed the 
affairs of the school and the neighborhood he 
could not now calculate. He only remembers 
that none lacked food and good cheer. 

The nights, an important part of these long 
trips, were almost always spent in the home 
of a school director or teacher where the Super- 
intendent was generally a welcome guest and 
where he formed friendships that have lasted 
throughout the intervening years. The long 
pleasant evenings passed by some cheerful fire- 
side at the close of a hard cold day seemed to 
the Superintendent to be a compensation for 
the difficulties of his work. What stories he 
heard of fish and game, of sport and adven- 
ture! In front of the open fire he sometimes 
talked with old men who had been pioneer 
settlers in the county, who had heard wolves 
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howl in the edge of their clearings and panthers 
scream in the woods not far from their little 
log cabins. He listened to many a thrilling 
account of bear chase and deer hunt, of ad- 
venture in the lumber woods and on the log- 
ging stream, and of mysterious doings in de- 
serted houses and along lonely country roads. 
He learned the tree from which the panther 
leaped when it slew the traveling doctor, the 
covered bridge in which the ghost of the mur- 
dered woman was sometimes seen, the stretch 
of mountain road where the peddler was robbed 
and murdered, and the stone house where the 
strange man lived who always paid for his 
purchases in foreign gold coin. The tales of 
murders and ghosts were often so fearful as to 
make the Superintendent dread to leave the 
bright warm fireplace for the cold spare bed 
in the dark guest chamber. If the Superintend- 
ent had been wise he would have made notes 
before it was too late and preserved the best 
of these fireside stories for younger genera- 
tions to enjoy. 

The county’s educational meetings over which 
the Superintendent presided forty-five years 
ago, differed greatly in general plan from those 
of to-day. During the winter months, when 
the sledding was good and the farm folk had 
much leisure, district institutes were held 
thrsughout the county from the foot of North 
Mountain to Brown Township and from Bur- 
nett’s Ridge to White Deer Valley. These in- 
stitutes drew large audiences that often packed 
the meeting place, a neighborhood church or 
large school building. Lively contests were 
held to determine which school had the best 
spellers, readers, and rapid calculators. Class 
drills were conducted in history, geography, 
and physiology to show teachers and pupils 
how these things were done. Occasionally the 
lesson had been so thoroughly rehearsed that 
if a pupil answered out of turn he threw the 
whole performance out of step. The program 
was freely interspersed with recitations and 
declamations by the pupils. Johnnie convulsed 
the audience by declaiming How Sockery Set 
the Blue Hen and Mary reduced it to tears by 
reciting Curfew Shall Not Ring To-night. 
There was much lusty singing led by the 
church choir or a musical teacher. 

At the night session, for which the best part 
of the program had been reserved, standing 
room was at a premium and the Superintend- 
ent sometimes found it difficult to maintain 
order. At this session problems of school teach- 
ing and management were discussed by teachers, 
directors, and patrons. Many a budding orator 
won his spurs in these debates while many 
another learned how quickly his thoughts could 
evaporate and his tongue become tied when 
he rose to speak in public. Finally the great 
educational event of the year for the district 
came to an end. The Superintendent said good- 
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bye to everybody, unblanketed his shivering: 


horse and started on his long ride towar( 
home, well satisfied that the local institut 
had been a success and had helped to creat 
a wholesome school sentiment in the com 
munity. 

The planning and carrying out of the teacher 
annual institute gave the Superintendent som: 
worry, much thought, and a week of hard work 
For the program he had to select a musica 
director, a corps of instructors, and a lecture 
for each of the four evenings. He soon learned 
that his judgment as to the ability of thes 
persons was not always infallible. Sometime 
he drew a prize, but occasionally he drew ? 
blank. Three prizes to one blank was a good 
average and insured the success of the institute. 
The prizes filled him with pride and satisfac. 
tion when they appeared upon the platform 
but the blanks led him into the slough of de. 
spond. To sit in a commanding position, and 
look out over an audience one fifth of which 
has gone to sleep, is a sad and discouraging 
experience. Even the prize speaker failed at 
times to hold the attention of young couples 
sitting in close contact to learn not the lesson 
of the books but the lesson of love. The Super- 
intendent grew wise to the fact that not all 
matches are made in heaven, that some are 
made through propinquity at teachers institutes. 

Thursday was the big day of the week. It 
was director’s day when a hundred-fifty school 
directors from all parts of the county came to 
listen and to learn. It was also the day of 
the banner contest that would determine which 
school district had the finest schools and would 
be entitled to carry off the handsome banner 
and flaunt it in the faces of other rival districts 
for a whole year. Occasionally, as in many 
a contest in life, the award was made not on 
the superiority of the district’s schools but on 
the superior eloquence of the advocate. When 
the Thursday evening lecture came to an end 
the Superintendent drew a deep breath of re- 
lief. The end was in sight. In fifteen hours 
the institute would be over, the teachers would 
have started homeward, the town would have 
put off its holiday appearance, and the Super- 
intendent could sit down to figure out whether 
the institute had paid for itself financially or 
would need a long term loan from his own 
meager bank account. 

Until within the last twenty years school 
teachers were examined and granted certificates 
by school superintendents. In the performance 
of this duty the Superintendent spent the 
greater part of August and September. The 
examinations were held in school buildings in 
all parts of the county and each one took a 
day. While the examination was something 
of an ordeal for the teacher it was not un- 
pleasant work for the Superintendent. It is 
the common state of examined and examiner. 
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' he Superintendent made it a rule to ask no 


questions that he could not answer himself. 
his set bounds to the abstruseness and com- 
plexity of the questions. He was guilty, how- 


ever, at times of asking such trick questions 


as who wrote Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress? 


What direction is San Francisco from the North 
Pole? 
ia fourth of twenty be? 
musica 














If a third of six were three what would 
and how to spell 
‘needs” in Mary kneads the bread? Usually 


these questions caught nobody; they had pre- 
learnede 


iously been broadcast to all parts of the county 


iby friends of teachers still to be examined. 
‘Frequently the board of school directors came 
to look the teachers over and make a selection 
for their own schools. 


Visitors often attended 
and sat the day through watching the anxious 
eachers and listening to such examinations as 
were conducted orally. Late in the afternoon 
when the slowest teacher had answered the 
Jast question the Superintendent would gather 
up his papers, lock the schoolhouse door, and 
begin his journey to the place where the next 
examination would be held. 

The Superintendent spent six months of each 
year, beginning with the first of October, in 
visits to the rural schools of the county. These 
rural schools were more numerous forty-five 
years ago than they, are today and the enrol- 





ment of pupils was larger. It was not unusual 
to find a country school with an enrolment of 
fifty or more boys and girls. The drift of popu- 
lation to town and city had not yet begun. In 
tthe Pine Creek region where, because of the 
dangers of‘ the winter roads, the term was 
divided into a spring and fall session, the Super- 
‘intendent made two visits a year in order that 
he might miss no school. A few of these moun- 
tain schools were quite small. . The Superin- 
‘tendent remembers a visit to one where he 
found a teacher, three small children, and a 
dog. The dog resented the intrusion of the 
‘Superintendent and was pacified by the children 
and teacher with some difficulty. 

Some of the rural schools of those days were 
badly housed, poorly equipped, and indifferently 
taught. The low ceilings of the small school- 
houses had been blackened by many winters 
of smoking stoves. The light was poor, the 
ventilation bad, and the homemade furniture 
‘uncomfortable. Near the big wood stove the 
children broiled and farther away they shivered 
on cold days. The blackboard was a make- 
shift and the apparatus limited to a small globe, 
a reading chart, and a few torn maps. The 
parents furnished or failed to furnish the books. 
Seldom did all the pupils of a class have the 
same book. The teacher was often a young 
girl teaching her first term. She knew little 
of methods and less of child psychology. The 
visit of the Superintendent would sometimes 
frighten her into a state of nervous helpless- 
hess. When the school directors accompanied 
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the Superintendent, as was often the case, the 
situation must have seemed hopeless to her. 
But if she could ‘keep order’, year by year, 
possibly at the expense of her pupils, she im- 
proved and finally became an efficient teacher. 

A majority of these country schools, how- 
ever, did excellent work. They were attended 
by boys and girls for whom the school was the 
center of interest. There were no movies, no 
radios, no funnies, and few extra-curricular 
activities, as in these days, to draw pupils away 
from their books. Some of these boys and 
girls walked long distances, often in ‘bitter cold’ 
in order that they might get to school, keep 
up with their classes, and win the approval of 
their teachers. The teachers were men and 
women whose knowledge of subject matter, 
strength of character, and enthusiasm and love 
of teaching made up for their lack of pro- 
fessional training. They taught the children 
to obey and to be diligent to learn. Their 
worth and success are attested by hundreds of 
men and women whose inspiration to great 
endeavor came from these teachers. In later 
years the Superintendent did other and dif- 
ferent school work but he never did any other 
that brought him more pleasure and satisfac- 
tion than he found in the country schools of 
forty-five years ago. 





Book Week 
November 13-19 


“Books for Young America” is the theme for 
Book Week this year, November 13 to 19. The 
idea at once suggests emphasis on the many 
books which make the record of our country 
a live and thrilling story. In “Young America’s 
Book Parade” there will be histories, biogra- 
phies, books on the arts, crafts, and industries 
of our nation. The great procession of story 
books starts off with absorbing tales of Indian 
and colonial days, followed by the hosts of 
popular books for which later periods in our 
country’s: history form an interesting back- 
ground. The American theme will be widely 
interpreted to include not only books about 
America but the newer type of books of infor- 
mation which give young people an understand- 
ing of the rapidly changing world in which 
we live today. The classics, too, which belong 
to all time and should be a- part of every 
American child’s cultural heritage, will be in- 
cluded in Book Week exhibits and programs 
in November. 

An effective new Book Week poster is now 
being designed for distribution to schools, 
libraries, and bookstores. This poster and a 
manual of suggestions will be sent to schools 
and clubs on receipt of 25c to cover mailing 
costs. Requests should be sent to Book Week 
Headquarters, National Association of Book 
Publishers, 347 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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Economy and Education 
A. F. KEMP 
Superintendent of Schools, Berks County 


The problem of strict economy had to be faced 
by all school authorities. In general our school 
boards met the situation wisely and sanely. 
Great care must be exercised lest our emotional 
nature runs riot and our schools are caused to 
suffer heavily by a hasty and false economy 
program. The teacher always has been and for- 
ever will continue to be the most important 
element in a successful and efficient school 
system. The public demands good schools, but 
we can scarcely expect to have such schools 
with unfairly low salaried teachers and the in- 
troduction of a new type of emergency teacher 
imported temporarily from other fields, sincere 
and conscientious as they may be. The school 
room must not be made a shock absorber for 
those teachers who shuttle back and forth from 
one profession to another as a matter of ex- 
pedience. The “Jack of all Trades” idea we 
have learned from sad experience results in 
master of none. 

We must act slowly and with real delibera- 
tion whenever a proposed program of economy 
affects the organic elements of our schools. 
Cheap schools are inefficient for the same 
reason that efficient schools are more expensive. 
Fortunately, most of the economy has been at 
the expense of the inorganic elements of our 
school system, and there is no doubt but what 
still more saving may be accomplished in some 
districts by careful study and supervision in 
this field. 

We can scarcely expect to advance our educa- 
tional program at this time, but we must strain 
every effort to maintain the standard achieved. 
Our children must not be made to suffer for 
sins for which they are in no way responsible. 
Let us remember that we are normally bound 
to provide reasonable educational opportunities 
for all the children no matter where they may 
live and at all periods of their lives.. Suspen- 
sion of educational opportunities or even curtail- 
ing of the same is dangerous and costly. Less 
than an educational square deal to childhood 
at any time is un-American.—Extract from an- 
nual report in Berks County Public School Bul- 
letin. 





FREDERICK DoucGLAss SCHOOL, Chester, will be 
opened for use this fall and the junior high 
school now occupying the Booker T. Washing- 
ton building will be transferred to the new 
school, with William K. Valentine as principal. 
The Booker T. Washington school will be or- 
ganized as an elementary school. Catherine 
I. Brown, a teacher in the Watts school, will 
take charge of the school as acting principal 
when it is organized as an elementary school. 
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Downingtown Industrial and 
Agricultural School 


The Downingtown Industrial and Agricul 


tural School, located two and one-half mile} 


‘The 


pageant, Downingtown Meets the Challenge off 
The students showed in pagh 
eantry the development of the curriculum of 


west of Downingtown, Chester County, gave aj 
its commencement program June 9, 1932, ; 


the New Age. 


1912 to the modern “child centered” curricu- 
lum of 1932, using a curriculum parade ani 
classes in geography, social science, general 
shop, and home economics. The entire pro- 
gram, exclusive of the awarding of diploma: 
and certificates, was given by students. Hon 
J. C. Asbury, Philadelphia, who has been sec. 


retary of the board of trustees for twenty-seven} 


years, presented the diplomas and certificates 
“Downingtown Industrial School and Col- 


lege,” as it was known then, came into being} 
» ment 


on June 10, 1905, at a meeting of Baptist min. 


isters and laymen in Philadelphia. The “angel'f : 
, certaii 


of the school was John S. Trower, a well-to-do 
Negro caterer of Germantown. 

The school was incorporated December 2’ 
1905. It opened its doors the preceding Oc. 
tober with Rev. William A. Creditt, a Lincoln 
graduate, as its first principal. He continued 
as its head until his death in 1921, when J. H 
N. Waring succeeded him. At the latter’s death 
in 1923, his son, J. H. N. Waring, II, was ap- 
pointed principal and is the present incumbent 

Since 1907 the school has been State-aided 


Beginning with an appropriation of $10,000, ith 
now receives $60,000 biennially. This income} 
is supplemented by an annual fee of aboulf 


$160 per student from an average enrolment 
of 100 students. 

The charter of the school provides for an 
almost unlimited curriculum, including every- 
thing from theology to “agricultural pursuits.” 
At first Downingtown was really a _ prepara- 
tory school for Lincoln University. 
operated under the Department of Welfare, 
because in addition to the boarding school it 
had a branch for court boys. In 1923 this 
phase of the work was discontinued. The school 
also gave up its Baptist support and became 
undenominational, being placed under the de 
partment of public instruction. 

At present its curriculum includes the work 
of the junior and senior high schools. Every 
student is required to devote one-half of his 
time to industrial training. The faculty is 








In 1916 itf 





composed of college-trained men and women 
The trades teachers are from Hampton and 
Tuskegee. The academic staff comes from such 
universities as 
University of Cincinnati, and Union. 






Howard, Harvard, Chicago} 
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/ganization program are l. 
‘purpose of the organization, and 2. The char- 


'maintain helpful relationships.” 


Education Association 

FRANCIS B. HAAS, President 
The two principal factors involved in the 
development and prosecution of a dynamic or- 
The fundamental 


acteristics of the clientele served. The pur- 
pose of the State Association is admirably 
stated in its constitution to be “to promote the 
general educational welfare of the State, to 
protect and advance the interests of its mem- 
bers, to foster professional zeal, to advance 
educational standards, and to establish and 
This purpose 
has been a dominant influence in the develop- 


‘ment of our platform, in the formulation of 


our code of ethics, and in the setting up of 
certain instrumentalities now in full operation. 
Among these instrumentalities may be men- 
tioned its publications: The PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHOOL JOURNAL with a circulation of 65,500, 
the educational difectory, the educational: re- 


‘view, the official program of the annual con- 


vention containing all the committee reports 
submitted to the House of Delegates, and spe- 
cial leaflets to meet emergencies. Another in- 
strumentality is the Headquarters staff through 
which business affairs are administered, the 
JOURNAL is edited and published, research is 
carried on, information is disseminated, legis- 
lation is scrutinized, and cooperative relations 
are established and maintained. Other instru- 
mentalities are the three standing committees: 
legislative, resolutions, and welfare; and va- 
rious appointive committees: ethics, retire- 
ment, tenure, constitutional revision, parent- 
teacher cooperation, budget, elections, opera- 
tion of teachers’ home, etc. In addition, the 
265 local branches, the seven convention dis- 


| tricts, the annual State convention. the exec- 


utive council of fourteen members, the board 
of directors of the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial, and 
the trustees of the permanent fund are active 
instruments in effective operation. Added 
helpfulness exists in the cooperation with the 
State School Directors’ Association, the Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, the Federation of 
Pennsylvania Women, the League of Women 
Voters, the Women’s Legislative Council, Penn- 
sylvania State Bankers’ Association, Public 


*Abstract of address at the Supe.intendents’ 
coueerenes. Pennsylvania State College, August 4, 
932 








Education and Child Labor Association, and 
the State Department of Public Instruction. 

The second prime factor in our program is 
cur clientele to be served. Since any person 
actively engaged in educational work in Penn- 
sylvania may become a member, we have a 
most diversified clientele. Membership includes 
teachers from the kindergarten through the 
various grades and types of service up to and 
including the faculties of our graduate schools 
of education. The total paid membership from 
December 15, 1930, to December 15, 1931, was 
60,956, which is 97.2 per cent of the 62,676 cer- 
tificated public school teachers for the year 
1930-31. 

Objectives 

One of our immediate needs is to make 
greater use of the annual convention by stimu- 
lating the House of Delegates to indicate its 
position on specific items in a clear-cut pro- 
gram. Such action will give the executive 
officers a clearer mandate for action. What are 
some of the items of an immediate program 
which should receive preferential action? Of 
first importance in the educational process is 
the teacher. The asset which resides in the 
training and experience of the teaching per- 
sonnel is the basic instrument of education. In 
a preferential order one can least afford to 
slow up or curtail this instrument. A clear 
recognition of this fact is imperative. 

Growing out of this recognition is the neces- 
sity for revenue to make available our great- 
est asset, the professionally trained teacher. 
Equalization of educational opportunity funda- 
mentally must guarantee availability of this 
asset for all children. 

Our immediate challenge, therefore, is first: 
a clear recognition of the greatest asset in the 
educational process, namely the professionally 
trained teacher; and second, revenue to make 
this asset available for all children. Let us 
give these problems our best thought and at- 
tention. Let us be ready at the Harrisburg 
Convention in December to formulate a defi- 
nite program of policy to the end that our 
executive officers will have a clear mandate 
for action. 





WayYNESBORO has added another instructor in 
the commercial department and one in the his- 
tory department of the high school. A fifty- 
five piece band has been organized with Lynn 
C. Brenneman as director. 


The Present Situation 


The veto by Governor Pinchot of the two 
legislative bills repealing the provision in the 
School Code authorizing teachers’ institutes 
leaves the legal status of the institute and insti- 
tute substitutes unchanged, but many superin- 
tendents are modifying the form of their insti- 
tutes. 

Introduction of bills at the special session of 
the legislature to reduce the minimum salary as 
specified in the Edmonds Act by ten per cent, 
to establish a moratorium in the contributions 
of school districts and the State to the retire- 
ment fund, and to reduce the payment by the 
State to the retirement fund for the present 
biennium of $5,300,000, probably serves as an in- 
dication that we may expect similar proposals 
at the regular session in 1933. Fortunately, edu- 
cation remains on a favorable status. The School 
Code has been amended in no particular and 
the amounts payable to the retirement fund dur- 
ing the present biennium have been guaranteed 
to the satisfaction of the retirement board and 
the Legislative Committee of this Association. 
We find ourselves in this fortunate situation 
for two reasons: First, because of the fact that 
amendments to the School Code did not come 
within the call of the Governor for this special 
session; and second, in the instance of the re- 
tirement situation, because of the active response 
to the calls for help issued by fhe Legisla- 
tive Committee. 

It is especially urgent that we retain the full 
force of our effectiveness during the coming 
legislative year and that there be no diminu- 
tion in zeal or in membership. Many local 
branches of the P.S.E.A. are now 100 per cent 
in membership in local, State, and national as- 
sociations by group action of the members. 
Many make the 100 per cent contribution to the 
Teacher Welfare Fund as requested by the 
House of Delegates. We urge the education 
workers of the State to continue this splendid 
professional solidarity. As the payment of dues 
is an absolute necessity of voluntary profes- 
sional organization, we recommend the all-in- 
clusive plan including these memberships: 


Local Branch dues $ 


P.S.E.A. dues and Journal 1.00 
Teacher Welfare Fund 50 
N.E.A. dues and Journal 2.00 


Present conditions are a challenge to profes- 
sional spirit. 





Corry HicH SCHOOL, instead of continuing the 
publication of a high school paper, has Secured 
the cooperation of the local newspaper to pub- 
lish one-half page of material in each Monday 
night’s issue. The new plan gives the students 
the same experience in editing the news, puts 
the school news in a larger number of homes, 
and eliminates the item of finance. 
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Central Convention District, Lock Haven, 
October 6 and 7, 1932 


President, A. M. Weaver, Williamsport 
Vice-Pres., J. G. March, Wellsboro 
Secretary, C. M. Sullivan, Lock Haven 


The annual convention of the Central Con. 
vention District of the Pennsylvania State Edu. 
cation Association will meet in joint session 
with the Teachers’ Institute of Clinton County 
at the State Teachers College, Lock Haven, 
on Thursday and Friday, October 6 and 7. 

Speakers for the general sessions are: 

James N. Rule, superintendent of public in. 
struction, Harrisburg 

Albert W. Beaven, president, Colgate- Rochester 
Divinity School, Rochester, N. Y. 

Thomas H. Briggs, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City 

Francis B. Haas, President, Pennsylvania State 
Education Association, Bloomsburg 

Hilton Ira Jones, scientist and lecturer, Wil- 
mette, Illinois 

Jesse H. Newlon, director, Lincoln School, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City 
Excellent programs have been prepared for 

the various departmental and group meetings. 

An attractive program of demonstration lessons 

and conferences is being developed under the 

direction of the State Teachers College at Lock 

Haven for Friday afternoon, October 7. 

A program with full details will be ready for 
distribution at the time of the convention. 





Pennsylvania Forensic and Music League 


The Pennsylvania Forensic and Music League 
will announce its 1932-33 program in a revision 
of the Rules and Regulations which will be 
forthcoming in October. The 1933 program of 
final state events will be held in Sunbury on 
dates to be determined at a later date. 

The debate topic for 1932-33 has been se- 
lected in cooperation with some twenty states. 
The wording follows: 

Resolved: That at least one half of all 
state and local revenue should be derived 
from sources other than tangible property. 

Handbooks will be issued by the University 
of Pittsburgh, executive agency and sponsor of 
the League. Two copies will be mailed to each 
high school immediately upon receipt of their 
dues. 

The League will stress guidance in its pro- 
gram during the coming year. Required and 
selected lists of forensic and music numbers 
will be used in as many events as possible. 
Interested persons should communicate with the 
secretary, C. Stanton Belfour, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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Association Activities 
[. Constitutional Revision Committee 

The Committee on Revision of the Consti- 
tution, Arthur W. Ferguson, chairman, York, 
met at P. S. E. A. Headquarters May 14, 1932, 
with all members present: Martha E. Boyer, 
Philadelphia; Fred W. Diehl, Danville; M. B. 
Horner, Washington; Carmon Ross, Doylestown; 
Walter E. Severance, Harrisburg; and G. A. 
Stetson, Titusville. The committee received 
reports on the following assignments: 

1. Study of constitutions of other state edu- 

cation associations, Dr. Ross 

2. Method of amending constitutions, 

Boyer 

3. Reorganization of departments, 

tendent Stetson 
4. Relationships between the Executive 
Council, the House of Delegates, and the 
Convention Districts, Superintendent Diehl 

5. Personnel and continuity of service on 
the Executive Council, Superintendent 
Horner 

By invitation, Superintendent H. W. Dodd, 
Allentown, appeared before the committee and 
discussed frankly the background and the gen- 
esis of the present constitution. 

Dr. Ferguson gave a tentative outline of a 
report to the Harrisburg House of Delegates, 
made additional committee assignments, .and 
announced the next meeting for October 1 at 
P. S. E. A. Headquarters. 


II. Commission on Professional Ethics 

At the call of the chairman, Frank G. Davis, 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg, the Commis- 
sion on Professional Ethics of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association met at Head- 
quarters, Friday morning, May 20 at 9:30 
o’clock, with all members present: Jessie Gray, 
Philadelphia; Charles F. Maxwell, Greensburg; 
Mary L. Russell, Indiana. 

A docket consisting of the following six cases 
was presented: Case 1. The ethics of recent 
graduates of State Teachers Colleges applying 
for positions already acceptably filled by 
trained, experienced teachers 

The commission authorized transmittal of the 
following letter to heads of Pennsylvania 
Teacher Training Institutions: 

“At a meeting of the Commission on Pro- 
fessional Ethics of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association held in Harrisburg on Fri- 
day, May 20, a question was raised which the 
commission feels should be submitted to each 
institution training teachers. It was the result 
of complaint submitted to the commission that 
recent graduates of teacher training institu- 
tions are applying for positions already ac- 
ceptably filled by trained experienced teachers. 
The problem is no doubt aggravated by the 
tendency this year for many school boards to 
rule that persons not living in their districts 
shall be replaced by local residents. 


Miss 


Superin- 
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“It is the opinion of the commission, how- 
ever, that regardless of the present unsatisfac- 
tory conditions resulting largely from the de- 
pression, it is unfortunate for young persons 
to lose their ethical balance and engage in 
practices which a few years hence they will 
undoubtedly condemn severely. Therefore, I 
have been requested by the commisison to con- 
vey to you its hope that in all of our teacher 
training institutions emphasis may be placed 
upon training in professional ethics and that 
perhaps special emphasis may be given to this 
subject in our 1932 summer sessions. 

FRANK G. Davis, Chairman 
Commission on Professional Ethics” 


Case 2. A case of non re-employment in Char- 
leroi 
The chairman reported that the case had 
been settled by correspondence. 


Case 3. A case of non re-employment in Nanty- 
Glo because of residence 

The complainant was advised to secure tax 
receipts and to interview members of the 
school board. She did so and secured re- 
employment. 

Case 4. Cases of blanket dismissal of twenty- 
one married women teachers in York 

Correspondence showed that the married 
women have engaged the services of attorneys 
to handle their case. It was conceded that, 
while the school board has the right to cancel 
contracts, there is a question regarding their 
procedure on the technicality of blanket action 
rather than by individual notice. 

Case 5. Silas H. Brown, 2727 Penn Avenue, 
West Lawn, Pa. At the request of the 
Chairman, the Secretary presented volum- 
inous correspondence between Silas H. 
Brown and the Executive Secretary cover- 
ing the period October 21, 1931, to April 
18, 1932. This file contained the following 
significant communications: 

Printed notice to the Spring Township School 
District taxpayers announcing an economy 
program of the candidates for the school board 
of West Lawn, Berks County 

Communication of February 11 from S. H. 
Brown to the Commission on Professional 
Ethics summarizing the general facts regarding 
the action of the board by which he was re- 
lieved of his duties as supervising principal of 
West Lawn 

Letter from S. H. Brown of March 29 con- 
taining a curriculum vitae carrying his aca- 
demic and professional training and his prac- 
tical experience. Mr. Brown is a graduate of 
the State Teachers College at Kutztown and 
holds the following degrees: 

Albright College, B.S. 
Muhlenberg College, Ph.B. 
Franklin and Marshall College, A.M. 
University of Pennsylvania, A.M. 
A letter of March 26 from Edgar S. Richards, 
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counsel for S. H. Brown, Reading, Pa., request- 
ing the Executive Secretary to attend the hear- 
ing at Wilson High School, West Lawn, Mon- 
day, March 28, at 7:30 p.m. in the matter of 
the charges preferred against Silas H. Brown 

Letter of April 9, from S. H. Brown relative 
to his dismissal by the board of education 

Letter of March 31 from Calvin A. Unger, a 
member of the school board of West Lawn 

Letter of April 2 from A. F. Kemp, Super- 
intendent of Berks County public schools, 
which is quoted in full as follows: 

“This is in reply to your letter of March 29 
relative to the Silas H. Brown case. 

“First—Let me say that the school board of 
Spring Township has neither ethical nor legal 
rights on which they can cancel Mr. Brown’s 
three-year contract. 

“Second—In their bill of dismissal, charging 
Mr. Brown with incompetency and neglect on 
twenty items, they certainly show a poor ethic- 
al spirit and a thorough lack of understanding 
of educational problems. All of these items 
are of such a nature that they could be brought 
against the best supervising principal in the 
State of Pennsylvania. 

“Third—All of the charges are not only 
ridiculous, but absurd and cannot be substan- 
tiated by facts. The wording of the items 
indicates clearly that the board attempted to 
frame charges for selfish and political purposes 
only. 

“Fourth—Mr. Brown is a fine man in all re- 
spects, honest and honorable in every way, 
sincere and conscientious in his work and a 
Christian gentleman. Under his supervision 
the schools of Spring Township were attaining 
a very creditable standing. 

“Fifth—After listening to the testimony the 
night that you were present, the board found 
Mr. Brown guilty by a four to two vote and 
dismissed him effective April 1, 1932. 

“Sixth—I do not know what course you and 
the committee can take, but hope that you will 
be able to do something for Mr. Brown. I 
regret that such a case exists in a district under 
my jurisdiction. The whole matter is a dis- 
grace.” 

During the presentation of this material, 
Superintendent James R. Gilligan, Dunmore, 
who is Chairman of the P. S. E. A. Committee 
on Tenure, arrived and on the invitation of 
the Chairman sat with the Commission. 

On motion of Superintendent Maxwell, sec- 
onded by Miss Russell, the Commission voted 
to request the Executive Committee of the 
Berks County School Directors’ Association to 
investigate this case as to the validity of the 
charges against Mr. Brown for which he was 
dismissed and the legality of cancelling his 
contract. 

Case 6. A case of non re-employment at West 
Grove. 





It was agreed to request the principal of the 
Avondale-Grove Consolidated School, West 
Grove, for a statement of the reasons for re- 
questing the resignations of certain teachers 
and to request his reaction to the report of 
the complainant that the following sections of 
the Code of Ethics had been violated: Sec- 
tion 8, paragraphs 1, 2, and 4; Section 9, para- 
graph 2. The Commission also decided to ask 
the principal whether he offered to recommend 
those whose resignations he had requested. 


III. Committees on Cooperation of the Pennsyl- 
vania Congress of Parents and Teachers 
and the Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation 


At the call of the chairman, Mrs. Laura S. 
Greenwood, president, Pennsylvania Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, the Committees on 
Cooperation of her Association and the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association met in 
the Conference Room, P. S. E. A. Headquarters. 
Thursday, May 26, 1932, at 11:00 a.m. daylight 
saving time, with all members of both com- 
mittees present. 


Mrs. Greenwood submitted a docket carrying 
ten points for consideration. Before taking 
up the docket formally, she outlined briefly 
the background of the meeting by stating that 
the appointment of the Cooperating Commit- 
tees was the outgrowth of a suggestion of Joy 
E. Morgan of the N. E. A. Headquarters staff. 
that closer cooperation between the two or- 
ganizations be established in Pennsylvania 
She referred to the resolution recently adopted 
by the N. E. A. Department of Superintendence 
urging closer relationship and presented the 
following resolution which was adopted by the 
thirty-sixth annual convention of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers in Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, May 20, 1932: 


Safeguarding Childhood Through the School 


We express our profound appreciation of the 
resolution of commendation of the program 
and work of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers unanimously adopted by the con- 
vention of the Department of Superintendence 
in 1932. Recognizing cooperation between 
home and school as a major objective of the 
Congress, we call upon superintendents, prin- 
cipals, and teachers everywhere for such as- 
sistance as will result in the organization of 
a Congress unit in every school. 


Mrs. Greenwood distributed some literature 
and requested constructive criticisms regarding 
the work of the Pennsylvania Congress of 
Parents and Teachers and spoke of the wel- 
fare and relief’ work which has been done by 
that organization. She mentioned also their 
work in safety in connection with the use of 
the highways and the active cooperation which 
the organization is giving to James N. Rule's 
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Ten-Year Program of Education in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The further order of business was as follows: 
1. Suggestions for Practical Cooperation 
2. Exchange of Speakers 
3. District Meetings 

The desirability was pointed out of effecting 
closer cooperation between the seven district 
meetings of the P. T. A. and the seven Con- 
vention Districts of the P. S. E. A. 
4. County Institutes 

A question was raised regarding the best 
method of securing for county institute pro- 
grams speakers to explain the work and plan 
of organization of the P. T. A. All agreed on 
the value of such a plan and also on the de- 
sirability of the distribution of P. T. A. liter- 
ature at County Institutes. 
5. Exchange of Articles in Publications 

All agreed that it is desirable for the ,PENN- 
SYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL to publish an article 
occasionally from an officer of the P. T. A. and 
that the P. T. A. Bulletin might occasionally 
publish an article from a member of the 
P. S. E. A. 
6. Legislative Cooperation 

Mrs. Greenwood stated that she was a mem- 
ber of the Women’s Legislative Council and 
that she had been in communication with Sup- 
erintendent Charles S. Davis, chairman of. the 
P. S. E. A. Committee on Legislation. 


IV. Executive Council 

Pursuant to the call of President Francis 
B. Haas, Bloomsburg, the Executive Council 
met in the Dolly Madison Room, Hotel Madi- 
son, immediately following the All-Pennsyl- 
vania Luncheon (N. E. A. Convention) at 2:45 
p.m., June 27, 1932. 

Those present were: Francis B. Haas, 
Bloomsburg; M. S. Bentz, Ebensburg; I. D. 
App, Harrisburg; Emma C. Dowling, Reading; 
J. F. Faust, Chambersburg; S. Todd Perley, 
Avalon; Mrs. E. S. Reider, Williamsport; R. 
W. Robinson, Greensburg; H. R. Vanderslice, 
Aliquippa; Anna W. Walker, Philadelphia. 

Absent but accounted for: G. H. Parkes, 
Williamsport; James N. Rule, Harrisburg; 
Charlotte S. Schmerker, Allentown 

Absent: C. M. McConn, Bethlehem 

Superintendent Chas. S. Davis, chairman of 
the P. S. E. A. Committee on Legislation, Steel- 
ton, sat with the Council on invitation of Pres- 
ident Haas. 

Included in the business transacted were the 
following items: 

1. Approval of request of the Committee on 
Retirement Fund Relations for an appropria- 
tion of $660 for actuarial service in computing 
cost of 

a. Dividing State Annuity Reserve Fund 

No. 2 as follows: 
(a) Liability because of service prior to 
1919 
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(b) Liability because of service from 1919 
to 1932 
(c) Liability because of service after 1932 
b. Restoring options 2 and 3 for permanent 
disability 
c. The election of an option beyond age 62 
without the right of revocation 
d. Death benefit to match the employee’s 
contribution 
2. Approval of tentative program of the 
House of Delegates and the general sessions for 
the Harrisburg Convention, December 27-29, 
1932, as submitted by President Haas. Dr. 
Haas announced these speakers for the general 
session Thursday afternoon: 
James N. Rule, superintendent of public 
instruction 
Mrs. Laura S. Greenwood, president, Penn- 
sylvania Congress of Parents and Teachers 
Mrs. Alice D. Scattergood, president, Penn- 
sylvania State School Directors Association 
3. Consideration of prospective legislation 
affecting the public schools. The chairman 
stated that since amendments will doubtless 
be offered to the Edmonds Act in 1933, these 
courses are open: 
1. We may stand pat and endeavor to repel 
any attack on the Act 
2. We may await the conclusions of the de- 
partment of public instruction which will, 
doubtless, reflect the conclusions of. the 
administration 
3. We may propose modifications of the act 
He added that two committees of The Ten 
Year Plan have already made significant re- 
ports: 
a. Finance, LeRoy A. King, chairman 
This report, in brief, proposes a new basis of 
State aid to local school districts with a mini- 
mum program of education on the unit basis 
of $1,000. per teacher. If a district can not 
provide this program with a 6-mill tax, the 
State will pay the difference. In addition, 
the State will contribute from $200 to $300 per 
teacher where the minimum salary ranges from 
$1,200 to $1,300. 
b. Teacher Qualifications and Salary, Al- 
bert L. Rowland, chairman 
This report, in brief, proposes a new type of 
requirements for certification, a minimum 
salary of $85 a month during a two-year period 
of interneship with no increments, then a sal- 
ary of $100 a month with yearly increments, 
smaller than at present, for ten years. The 
ultimate goal is four years of post-high-school 
professional preparation and a _ single-salary 
schedule. 
Respectfully submitted 
J. HERBERT KELLEY, 
Executive Secretary 





There are too many people who live cafeteria 
lives—serve-self. 
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Teachers of Pennsylvania 
All for One—One for All 
N. E. A. P. S. E. A. 


TEACHER WELFARE 
Support All Three 


KE 3d 


Pennsylvania State Education 
Association Facts 


It is the largest State Teachers’ Association in 
the United States—60,956 members 


Ninety-seven and two-tenths per cent of the cer- 
tified teachers of Pennsylvania are members 


The gain for the year was 517 
It is a service organization for its members 


It supports and secures progressive educational 
legislation 


It promotes the ethics of the profession 
It is an advocate of higher educational standards 
It is the champion of the educational birthright 


of every boy and girl in Pennsylvania 


rt | 


“Now this is the law of the Jungle— 
as old and as true as the sky; 

And the Wolf that shall keep it may prosper, 
but the Wolf that shall break it must die. 

As the creeper that girdles the tree trunk 
the law runneth forward and back— 

For the strength of the Pack is the Wolf, 
and the strength of the Wolf is the Pack.” 

—Rudyard Kipling. 
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OUR GOAL FOR 1932 


100 per cent membership 


HEADQUARTERS - 400 North Third Street 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


September, 1932 





The Pennsylvania State Education Association 
and Its Service to Members 


ORGANIZED in 1852 


OFFICIAL ORGAN—THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JOURNAL—an up-to-the-minute educational jour- 
nal—ten monthly issues—65,500 circulation 
Professional articles 
Educational interests 
Personal items of interest 
Reports of Executive Council 
Status of educational legislation 
Communications from Dept. of Public In- 
struction 
Book reviews 
Educational Calendar 
Reliable advertisements 
Convention Issue—5,000 copies 
Educational Review—4,000 copies 
Educational Directory—4,000 copies 
COMMITTEE SERVICE 
Legislation—originates and supports prog- 
ressive educational legislation 
Resolution—records opinion and _ position 
on current educational problems 
Professional Ethics—promotes ethics of the 
profession 
Tenure—guards the contractual rights of 
teachers and security of position 
Welfare—investigates and aids financially, 
teachers in financial distress (64 for- 
mer teachers are being paid $1,516.24 
monthly) 
Retirement Fund Relations—studies 
retirement law 
Constitutional Revision—working on a re- 
vision of the constitution 
RESEARCH—Investigations to advance the per- 
sonal welfare of teachers, the financing of 
education, and to aid in the general promo- 
tion of educational progress 
Fact-finding and information service at the 
call of members 
Cooperation with graduate students in re- 
search problems 
Lioyp MIFFLIN MEmMorRIAL—a home for teachers 
—completely furnished 
ANNUAL CONVENTION—Harrisburg—December 
27-29, 1932 
District CONVENTIONS—Seven 
Programs and conferences arranged for de- 
partments, round tables, and sections 
LocaL BRANCHES—Study the local problems of 
teaching and teachers, formulate resolu- 
tions, and have deiegate representation in 
the annual meeting of the Association and 
the annual meeting of the National Edu- 
cation Association 
PERMANENT HEADQUARTERS—400 N. Third St., 
Harrisburg—Free from all indebtedness 


COOPERATE. EVERY BANANA THAT 
LEAVES THE BUNCH GETS SKINNED 


the 
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iation Local Branches With 100 per cent Membership Rochester, Denton M. Albright, Supt. .. 60 
In The National Education Association Shenandoah, A. J. Ratchford, Supt. .... 122 
Counties Members Steelton, Charles S. Davis, Supt. ....... 87 
Berks, Alvin F. Kemp, Supt. ............ 805 Tyrone, W. W. Eisenhart, Supt. ........ 71 
Scuoon | Blair, T. S. Davis, Supt. ............... 301 Upper Darby, William C. Sampson, Supt. 356 
1 jour- | Bradford, J. Andrew Morrow, Supt. ..... 386 West Pittston, R. J. W. Templin, Supt... 70 
sat Carbon, S. E. Prutzman, Supt. ......... 301 Wilkinsburg, William C. Graham, Supt. 236 
Centre, F. G. Rogers, Supt. .............. 375 York, A. W. Ferguson, Supt: .-....... 381 
Chester, Clyde T. Saylor, Supt. .......... 602 one : 
Clinton, Guy C. Brosius, Supt. .... .... 168 . 2 = 
Cumberland, Ralph Jacoby, Supt. ...... 415 N. E. A. Membership Facts 
Dauphin, I. D. App, Supt. .............. 459 = m= —e . 
lic In- Delaware, Carl G. Leech, Supt. ......... 781 » ae SE AM Ee AONE: 
Lancaster, Arthur P. Mylin, Supt. ...... 843 a ee at Phen e 
Lycoming, Sylvester B. Dunlap, Supt. .. 310 ; is was more than twenty-six times that 
‘Montgomery, A. M. Kulp, Supt. ........ 841 of 1917 and forty-four times that of 1907 
Pike, C. B. Dissinger, Supt. ......... .. 64 3. The gain for the year was 3,961 
Tioga, Jd. G; Maren; Supt. 2... 6.5 660s a 287 4. Pennsylvania won first place for largest 
“Westmoreland, C. F. Maxwell, Supt. .... 1,175 total (26,794) 
Districts : 5. Pennsylvania’s gain for the year was 2,431 
Abington Twp., Edward S. Ling, Supt. .. 162 6. The state having the next largest increase 
prog- Altoona, Robert E. Laramy, Supt. ...... 563 in N.E.A. membership was Missouri with 
Arnold, Donald P. Davis, Supt. ......... 65 1,328 
sition # Beaver Falls, Floyd Atwell, Supt. ...... 149 7. Ohio stood second (24,859); California third 
Bellevue, J. Nelson Mowls, Supt. ...... 66 (24,731); Michigan fourth (14,103); Il- 
of the — Berwick, M. E. Houck, Supt. .......... 99 linois fifth (11,831); New York sixth 
Bloomsburg, C. H. Garwood, Supt. ..... 60 (11,461); and New Jersey seventh (10,359) 
nts of Braddock, T. G. McCleary, Supt. ...... 123 © (tates Haniel menenes ; 
Bradford, James F. Butterworth, Supt... 111 ‘ gence per oi — ee a wer: 
cially, Carnegie, Norman L. Glasser, Supt. ....~° 79 _— Angeles noha Detroit S478, end 
Philadelphia 4,543 
4 for- — Cheltenham Twp., Frank Ketler, Supt... 147 — 
916.24 Clairton, Harvey D. Teal, Supt. ......... 155 9. Three counties in Pennsylvania, a total of 
Clearfield, S. F. W. Morrison, Supt. .... 79 2,859 teachers, voted in 1931 to be 100 
s the Corry, Ralph S. Dewey, Supt. .......... 56 per cent members in the N.E.A. in 1932-33 
Darby, Walter R. Douthett, Supt. ...... 75 10. A total of sixteen Pennsylvania counties 
a re- Easton, James C. Bay, Supt. .......... . 214 will be 100 per cent members in 1932 
Ellwood City, W. Ray Smith, Supt. .... 127. 11. Fifty Pennsylvania districts having super- 
» ~per- Ford City, Q. G. Vincent, Supt. ........ 54 intendents have 100 per cent membership 
ing of Greensburg, Thomas S. March, Supt. ... 144 in the N.E.A. 
romo- Greenville, R. D. Welch, Supt. ......... 64 
Hanover, Frank M. Haiston, Supt. ...... 79 KES 
at the Haverford Twp., J. Frank Carter, Supt. 168 Pennsylvania attained national leadership in 
Hollidaysburg, C. V. Erdly, Supt. ....... 50 education through the presidency of Doctor 
n re- Jersey Shore, Frank Painter, Supt. ..... 44 Edwin C. Broome, Superintendent of Phila- 
Kane, Glennis H. Rickert, Supt. ......... 51 delphia Public Schools, of the Department of 
nehiers Lansdowne, C. S. Miller, Supt. .......... 80 Superintendence of the National Education As- 
Lehighton, Bert B. David, Supt. ....... 49 sociation in 1931. 
aitens Mahanoy City, H. A. Oday, Supt. ...... 74 
Mahanoy Twp., Joseph F. Noonan, Supt. 68 Keaeom 
McKees Rocks, Thomas K. Johnston, Supt. 106 Continued support of the N.E.A. and the 
~ Middletown, H. J. Wickey, Supt. ........ 38 PSEA. through membership and _ participa- 
reams Muhlenberg Twp., C. E. Cole, Supt. ..... 65 tion in their proceedings will make possible a 
Munhall, C. FR: Stone; Supt. .........0.45.- 99 continuation of Pennsylvania’s influence and 
tag New Kensington, E. T. Chapman, Supt. 165 leadership. 
lai jes Northampton, George A. Eichler, Supt. -. 70 Urge those who are not members to join. 
n and — ae a Supt. Help to make these Associations more influ- 
Edu- Plymouth, Henry S. Jones, Supt. ... .. 100 yosiagg in educational leadership than ever be- 
Pottstown, F. Herman Fritz, Supt. ...... 127 7 
1 St. Radnor Twp., Sydney V. Rowland, Supt. 79 hate 
_ Rankin, Frank J. Good, Supt. ........... 58 JOIN WITH US IN THE UP-BUILDING OF 
AT Redstone Twp., Guy C. Lauver, Supt. .... 133 THE PROFESSION OF TEACHING—IN PENN- 
ED ~* Voted in 1931 to be 100 per cent in 1932. SYLVANIA—IN AMERICA 
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Lloyd Mifflin Memorial 


During the summer, Cloverton, the seventeen- 
room house of the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial at 
Columbia, Pa., has been filled to capacity with 
eleven guests, each in a single room. The estate 
of twenty-six and one-half acres, donated by 
Dr. Houston Mifflin, has produced an abundance 
of apples, plums, cherries, and vegetables. 
Under the direction of the superintendent, 
Catharine M. Quigley, R. N., much of the surplus 
has been canned for winter use. 

The guests speak and write enthusiastically of 
the home, mentioning especially its spirit, com- 
fort, associations, and their numerous bird 
friends: purple grackles, thrushes, mourning 
doves, cardinals, bob whites, and pheasants. The 
donation of a pair of field glasses enables them 
to study these friendly birds almost at arm’s 
length. Among the gifts from guests to the 
home, the following deserve special mention: 

Card Table, Minta Fulton 

Lycos Thermometer, Mrs. B. Howard Haman 

Backgammon Board and tuning piano, May F. 
Belcher 

Plants for rock garden and urn, Martha A. 
Seiders 

The Book Club of the William B. Mann 
School, Philadelphia, through its secretary, Mrs. 
Harriet H. Hill, 55 W. LaCrosse Ave., Lans- 
downe, donated the following books: 

Beauty and the Beast, Kathleen Norris 

Flaming Forest, James Oliver Curwood 

Gallions Reach, H. M. Tomlinson 

Judith of the Godless Valley, Honore Willsie 

Lion’s Mouse, C. N. and A. M. Williamson 

Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come, John Fox, 
Jr. 

Peder Victorious, O. E. Rolvaag 

Sower of the Wind, Richard Dehan 

Unspeakable Perk, Samuel Hopkins Adams 

Westward Passage, Margaret Ayer Barnes 

Young Mrs. Greeley, Booth Tarkington 





E. M. Mixer 


Edgar M. Mixer of Farrell, teacher in Penn- 
sylvania schools for forty years, retired in June. 
Mr. Mixer, who taught biology in Farrell High 
School for fourteen years, was honored by the 
high school faculty at a party in May. 

Born in Erie County, Mr. Mixer graduated 
from Union City High School and Allegheny 
College. He served as superintendent of Craw- 
ford County schools several years. He is given 
the credit for the introduction of agriculture in 
the public school system, for he tried the 
course as an experiment while teaching at 
Waterford. 





The office of poetry is not to make us think 
accurately, but to feel truly—F. W. Robertson. 


September, 1932 


Penn State Conference 


Nearly five hundred educational workers from 
the various parts of the State attended the an- 
nual superintendents’ conference at Pennsyl- 
vania State College, August 2-4, 1932, Dean Will 
Grant Chambers, under whose direction the pro- 
gram was arranged, presided at the opening 
session and gave the conference its usual tone 
of practical value coupled with inspirafion. Re- 
ports of progress of Pennsylvania’s Ten-Year 
Program were made by James N. Rule, superin- 
tendent of public instruction, Harrisburg; Albert 
Lindsay Rowland, president, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Shippensburg; J. Linwood Eisenberg, 
president, State Teachers College, Slippery 
Rock; and LeRoy A. King, professor of educa- 
tion, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
Speakers from Pennsylvania State College were: 
Charles C. Peters, G. W. Hartmann, F. A. But- 
ler, B. V. Moore, R. G. Bernreuter, and Herbert 
Koepp-Baker. Other Pennsylvania speakers: J. 
E. Shambach, Sunbury; Joseph F. Noonan, 
Mahanoy City; Charles S. Coxe, Lewistown; 
Arthur W. Ferguson, York; J. Andrew Morrow, 
Towanda; A. M. Weaver, Williamsport; Francis 
B. Haas, Bloomsburg; John G. Hulton, Latrobe; 
Charles E. Dickey, Pittsburgh; and Lillian M. 
Dannaker, Chester. Grayson N. Kefauver, as- 
sociate professor of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, gave four addresses: The 
Program of Education in Comprehensive and 
Specialized Types of High Schools, Adapta- 
tions for Individual Differences in American 
Secondary Schools, Provisions for Guidance in 
American Secondary Schools, and Some Com- 
parisons of the Junior High School and the 8-4 
Organization. 

An attractive feature of the conference was 
the annual handicap Golf Tournament at Centre 
Hills Country Club sponsored by the Educa- 
tional Salesmen’s Club of Pennsylvania, Harry 
J. Shaffer, President. 





Have Your Pupils Seen This Popular 
Film ? 

Nearly one-half million pupils and teachers 
have seen the film, “BOOKS—From Manuscript 
to Classroom,” which dramatizes the making of 
a textbook. More prints are available this term 
and may be obtained without cost by schools 
having a 16 mm. projector. The distributors, 
The John C. Winston Company, Winston Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, Pa., urge all schools to sub- 
mit their requests early in order to be assured 
bookings. A letter or post card to the Winston 
Company will bring you complete information. 





New CASTLE music week festival was in honor 
of the bicentennial celebration of Washington. 
As a part of the program choruses sang original 
songs about George Washington. 
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Joseph Rosier 


Joseph Rosier, elected president of the 
National Education Association at Atlantic City, 
has been president of the State Teachers Col- 
lege at Fairmont, West Virginia, for fifteen 
years. He has had a long and successful career 
in West Virginia where he has been principal 
of an elementary school, county and city 
superintendent of schools, instructor in a state 
normal school, and president of a state teachers 
college. For twenty-five years he has been ac- 
tive in the work of the N.E.A. 





Pennsylvania Vocational Association 


The annual business meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Vocational Association was held in con- 
nection with the twentieth Annual Vocational 
Conference at Eagles Mere, June 30, July 1 and 
2. Teachers, supervisors, and directors of vo- 
cational education attending the conference 
had opportunity to enroll in both the Pennsyl- 
vania Vocational Association and the American 
Vocational Asseciation. A large number en- 
rolled in both Associations, special interest hav- 
ing been developed in these two organizations 
through the good work done by both of them 
in the recent federal legislation affecting voca- 
tional education. : 

The following officers of the Association were 
elected for the ensuing year: 

President, Frank D. Rohmer, Midland 

Vice-Pres., Agriculture, D. L. Crum, Meadville 

Vice-Pres., Continuation School, Mary E. Boyle, 
Lansford 

Vice-Pres., Home Economics, Annabelle Zim- 
merman, West Chester 

Sec.-Treas., Earle H. Markley, Hershey 

Editor, J. G. Allan, Scotland °- 

Asst. Editor, C. H. Pensinger, Scotland 





National Survey in Aeronautical 
Education 


James E. Mooney, nationally known author, 
lecturer, and consultant in aeronautical educa- 
tion has recently completed, for the Air Travel 
League of America, a national survey on what 
is being done aeronautically in the public 
schools. This survey will be published to as- 
sist educators in solving the problem of in- 
terpreting aviation education, thus it brings 
to the schools, and the enthusiastic youth, an 
understanding of the “great adventure that is 
now going on in the air.” 

This study has received the earnest coopera- 
tion of leading superintendents, college profes- 
sors, and state departments of education 
throughout the country. 

Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior, 
has contributed to the study and has shown a 
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Charles H. Omo 


Charles H. Omo has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Uniontown to succeed 
Milton D. Proctor who has accepted a position 
at New York University. Mr. Omo has been 
superintendent of schools at Vandergrift for 
many years. For several summers he has been 
taking graduate work at Columbia University 





keen interest in the work. Senator Hiram Bing- 
ham, president of the National Aeronautic As- 
sociation, who has been one of the leading ex- 
ponents for a constructive program in aeronauti- 
cal education and what can be done to interest 
the schools of the country in fostering aviation, 
said of the study made by the Air Travel League 
“T feel you deserve commendation for the work 
you are doing.” 

The Air Travel League which has sponsored 
this National Survey in Aeronautical Education 
has been organized to meet a definite need. 
Made up, as it is of educators in many fields, 
it is a factor in getting ways and means for the 
education of the young people in aviation. It 
has established contacts among school systems 
bringing together new background and equip- 
ment and looks forward to the new epoch in 
transportation. 

The American Academy of Air Laws, The 
New York Times, and the research division of 
the National Education Association are cooperat- 
ing in making the study more widely useful. 


A national group of the Air Travel League 
includes: Senator Hiram Bingham, Richard E. 
Byrd, Daniel Carter Beard, Reginald M. Cleve- 
land, J. Herbert Kelley, Joy E. Morgan, Gifford 
Pinchot, Theodore Roosevelt, James N. Rule, 
Willis A. Sutton, Edward P. Warner, and Ray 
Lyman Wilbur. 

Copies of the study will be ready for distribu- 
tion in September, 1932. 
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D. D. Hammelbaugh 


Daniel D. Hammelbaugh ended forty-nine 
years of service to the Harrisburg school district 
when he retired as its secretary on June 30. In 
1883, as a youth of 22 he entered its employ as 
messenger and clerk. In 1895, he became secre- 
tary, which post he held until December of 
last year when he was chosen _§ secretary 
emcritus. At that time Ralph E. Boswell, former 
president of the board, assumed the secretary- 
ship. 

Mr. Hammelbaugh has long been active in the 
state and national associations of school board 
secretaries. He assisted in the organization in 
1914 of the State Association of School Board 
Secretaries and was its first secretary. He served 
as its president in 1918 and is at present its 
secretary. He was president of the National 
Association of School Business Officials in 1924 
and secretary of the State School Directors’ 
Association for fifteen years. 





Temple University Adopts New 
Admission Requirements 

The board of trustees of Temple University 
has announced the adoption of a rigid policy 
further restricting student enrolment at the 
university. 

This action, a statement issued by the trustees 
points out, is taken “in the best interest, not 
only of the student, but of the public, and of 
the university itself.” 

Under the new plan a personal interview 
will be required in the case of each individual 
applicant for admission to the university, who 
also must pass a scholastic aptitude test. The 
restrictions are inspired by the fact that the 
number of students is greatly in excess of the 
ability of Temple to take care of them ade- 
quately according to the ideals of “democratic 
higher education” as expounded by the founder 
of Temple, Russell H. Conwell. 
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Honorary Degrees 


Austin College, Sherman, Texas: 


Homer Price Rainey, president of 
Bucknell University ........02068< LL.D. 

Also LL.D. from Denison University, 
Granville, Ohio 


Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa.: 
Rev. Max Conrad Wiant, First Baptist 
White Temple, Harrisburg .......... D.D. 


Colby College, Waterville, Maine: 
Florence M. Hale, ex-president of 
N.E.A., Augusta, Maine ........... L.H.D. 
Columbia University, New York City: 
Alice (“in Wonderland”) Pleasance 
Hargreaves 
Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa.: 
William John Cooper, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education ... 
Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
James N. Rule, State superintendent 
of public instruction: ..........006 LL.D. 
Edinburgh University, Edinburgh, Scotland: 
Andrew William Mellon, U. S. 
Ambassador to Great Britain ...... LL.D. 
Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pa.: 
Herbert Clark Hoover, President of 


WS. COSC NIG) oo Sen csccw cess Se.D 
Glasgow University, Glasgow, Scotland: 
CUOT SERORION 655.5 dn wrsraloein-d oon ciert/eniere LL.D. 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.: 
MONT) TOOWEY 265 osc eek s-weeesnns LL.D 


Lafayette College, Easton, Pa.: 
Thomas S. Baker, president of Car- 
negie Institute of Technology ...... Sc.D. 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa.: 
Raymond Walters, president, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnatl .........66.0. LL.D. 
New York University, N. Y. C.: 
Thomas Sovereign Gates, president, 
University of Pennsylvania ........ LL.D. 
Northeastern University, Boston, Mass.: 
Raymond G. Bressler, president, 
Rhode Island State College ....... LL.D. 
Pennsylvania Military College, Chester, Pa.: 
Charles F. Adams, Secretary of 


MG@OINAUY, 5. icc bbb cde tre rere Renee bers LL.D. 
William W. Atterbury, president 
die! a, Sa’ ; Sere caer ray ee D.Eng. 
Princeton University, Princeton, N. J.: 
Robert Clarkson Clothier, president, 
Rutgers University © cos. ceccees LL.D. 
John Grier Hibben, retiring president 
of Princeton University ........... LL.D. 
Thiel College, Greenville, Pa.: 
C. Hale Sipe, historian and author . .Litt.D. 


Tufts College, Medford, Mass.: 
Mrs. Herbert HOOVEr .........5 sccceeses M.A. 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Mrs. Mary Louise Curtis Bok, 
Philadelphia 
Benjamin N. Cardoza, Associate 
Justice of U. S. Supreme Court ....LL.D. 
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University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Charles E. Dickey, superintendent 
of Allegheny Co. schools ......... LL.D. 
Ben G. Graham, superintendent of 


PitisbuSG SCHOOIS «...... kc ecscsccces LL.D 
General Douglas MacArthur, chief 

of statl Of U. S. AvMy cccci scenes LL.D. 
James N. Rule, State superintendent 

of public instruction ...... ....... LL.D. 


Also LL.D. from Waynesburg Col- 
lege, Waynesburg, Pa., and from 
Grove City College, Grove City, 
Pa.; Litt.D. from Juniata Col- 
lege, Huntingdon, Pa. 

Washington & Jefferson College, Washington, 
Pa.: 
Samuel Seabury, Counsel for New 


York City Legislative Committee ..LL.D. 





Commercial Contest Awards 


The attendance of the second annual com- 
mercial contest held at State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg, May 7, was three times that of 
the contest held the previous year. Twenty 
high schools were represented. Northampton 
High School won the contest cup. 

Following are the names of the five highest 
contestants in edch event: . 

Gregg Shorthand Contest—First—Gold Charm, 
Dorothy Dietz, Quakertown H. S.; Second— 
Silver Charm, Helen Hutchings, Bloomsburg 
H. S.; Third—Bronze Charm, Dorothy Smith, 
Northampton H. S.; Honorable Mention, Pearl 
Strauss, Northampton H. S., and Clara Iwanshi, 
Shamokin H. S. 

Bookkeeping Contest—First—Beryl Kouba, 
West Chester H. S.; Second--Norma Harmon, 
Berwick H. S.; Third—Julia Hunn, Collingdale 
H. S.; Honorable Mention—Walter Woodring, 
Catasauqua H. S., and Susan Laytar, Berwick 
H. S. 

Business Arithmetic Contest—First—Carl 
Edelman, Northampton H. S.; Second—Alice 
Watson, West Hazleton H. S.; Third, Kathryn 
Holshue, Shamokin H. S.; Honorable Mention— 
Robert Bowen, Bloomsburg H. S., and Reba 
Hirsch, Shamokin H. S. 

Typewriting Contest—First—Julia Hunn, Col- 
lingdale H. S.; Second—Margaret Shuettler, 
Pottsville H. S.; Third—Helen Miller, Frack- 
ville H. S.; Honorable Mention, Alberta But- 
timer, Collingdale H. S., and Frank Kerstteter, 
Mt. Carmel H. S. 

Business Law Contest—First—Herbert Fer- 
ster, McAlisterville H. S.; Second—Michael 
Volkovitch, Catasauqua H. S.; Third—Alice 
Carrigan, Quakertown H. S.; Honorable Men- 
tion—Liberty Manini, Wyoming H. S., and 
Emily Kraft. West Hazleton H. S. 
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Grace G. Swan 


Grace G. Swan, director of primary instruc- 
tion in Pittsburgh for many years, retired in 
June. Miss Swan was & member of the State 
School Employes’ Retirement Board for eight 
years, declining to be a candidate for reelection 
in 1927. 





Education: A Permanent Asset 


Recent events prove that seemingly solid 
fortunes, accumlated through years of toil, can 
be carried away during storms of depression, 
periods of unemployment or adjustment. 

Today, many of yesterday’s prosperous men 
and women face an uncertain future. The pos- 
sessions they have lost were acquired largely by 
good fortune in a period of prosperity. There 
is little opportunity to regain them save through 
the doubtful possibility of similar good fortune 
in similarly prosperous periods. 

Those who can face the future serenely in 
spite of losses are those whose ability and ex- 
perience are fortified by sound knowledge. 
Whatever the outcome of these troubled times, 
their position is least precarious. Their 
knowledge can not be taken away. 

Although the earning power of many forms of 
practical knowledge is depreciated today, it 
still has definite marketable value—it is a 
permanent asset. And a broad background of 
cultural knowledge is at a premium. It provides 
solace and inspiration, and a philosophical out- 
look that tempers adversity. The well-stored 
mind is a permanent or fixed asset. 

Education is a durable satisfaction. 

—George W. Blount, Cheyney, Pa. 





If you wish to appear agreeable in society 
you must consent to be taught many things 
which you know already.—Laumater. 








Inspirational Commencements 


Pennsylvania high schools took advantage of 
the commencement season to present to mem- 
bers of the community by pageant, play, or 
speeches the type of work being done by the 
school. The programs, cooperative projects 
which gave each senior a part of the work, 
summed up the pupils’ experiences and served 
as an inspiration for the future to the gradu- 
ating class. 

Reports of some of the programs have been 
received and are summarized below. 

Altoona 

Senior High School, Altoona, presented “in 
the Hearts of his Countrymen” by Marion Hol- 
brook, a pageant-play in honor of the 200th an- 
niversary of the birth ot George Washington, as 
its fifty-fifth annual commencement when 756 
students were graduated. 

Cumberland Township High School 
Carmichaels 

Cumberland Township High School of Greene 
County recounted the history of twenty-five 
years of progress of the school in pageantry at 
its commencement. The project was worked 
out by the senior class under the direction of 
Frances Goodwin who had charge of the English 
work and of the commencement exercises. 

Clairton 

The silver anniversary commencement of 
Clairton High was celebrated at its June exer- 
cises. The program, in a series of addresses, 
told the story of the development of the school 
from a small beginning to a dominant position 
in community life. Sharing seats of honor with 
the 181 graduates were three of the four mem- 
bers of the first (1907) graduating class, two of 
the teachers of that class, and the first super- 
vising principal, Edmund H. Knock. 

Cumru Township, Berks County 

Cumru Township in Berks County staged an 
elaborate pageant based on the history of the 
township for its eighth grade commencement. 
The occasion was the bicentenary of the found- 
ing of the township in 1732. The pageant was 
presented in Shillington High School. 

East High School, Erie 

The presidential election was the background 
of the exercises of East High School, Erie. A 
musical program was followed by a Forum in 
which the Nomination, the Campaign, the 
Election, and the Electoral College were dis- 
cussed. The Forum was a direct outgrowth of 
the courses in civics and history. 

Northampton 

In seven scenes Northampton High School 
seniors dramatized the different courses of the 
school for its thirty-first annual commencement. 
Scene I was by the social studies group; Scene 
II, the physical education department; Scene 
III, the art department; Scene IV, the French, 
German, commercial, and home economics de- 
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partments; Scene V, chemistry and physics de- 
partments; Scene VI, music department, and 


Scene VII, English, home economics, and 
manual training departments. 
Olyphant 

“How a Bill Becomes a Law”, a play was 
written by a group of the seniors of Olyphant 
High School for their commencement program. 
Members of the class acted as officers, members, 
clerks, and reporters of the Senate and House 
of Representatives which acted on the bill. 

Blakely High School, Peckville 

Blakely High School, Peckville, built its pro- 
gram around the Bicentennial Anniversary. It 
consisted of three parts: First, a cantata, “The 
Father of His Country”; second, the dances of 
Washington’s day, and third, the formal presen- 
tation of awards and diplomas to the class. 

Reading 

Reading added to its record of successful! 
pageants by presenting “Pennsylvania” four 
nights, June 13-16. 





Saving That Is Not Saving 

Facts brought out in an interview of a 
representative of the U. S. Daily with William 
J. Cooper, U. S. Commissioner of Education, and 
E. M. Foster, chief of the division of statistics 
of the Office of Education, are reported as 
follows: 

The net sales of textbooks sold by 42 leading 
publishers dropped from $22,977,001 during the 
six months’ period between July and December, 
1930, to $19,487,457 for the corresponding period 
in 1931. If sales from January to July, 1932 
which have not been tabulated, show the same 
drop, the total decrease for the year will pro- 
bably amount to $7,000,000. 

Doctor Cooper said that “school systems are 
storing up future trouble for themselves by 
refusing to replace dilapidated books when they 
should be replaced.” 

“At present,” he continued, “textbooks and 
similar supplies amount to but 3 per cent of the 
average school budget. Administrators who 
think they can introduce a saving by not pur- 
chasing as needs arise, but instead try to get 
along with ragged, torn, and sloppy books, will 
ultimately face a serious replacement bill in- 
volving very large expenditures.” 

In commenting on the significance of the de- 
cline in sales, Mr. Foster said: 

“An adequate and up-to-date set of textbooks 
should be a part of the equipment of every 
school, whether the books are owned by the 
school board or by the pupils. Books are part 
of the tools with which the students learn. To 
let this equipment depreciate either in quality. 
condition, or amount is to postpone a cost to a 
future time which is justly chargeable to the 
current year. Every effort should be made,” 
Mr. Foster added, “to maintain a high standard 
of textbook equipment.” 
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Perfect Attendance Records 











$] 
ADAMS S., CAMBRIA CO. 
12 YRARS 





THOMAS E. MILLER 
ALTOORA H.S. 
12 YEARS 





RUSSELL HEPLER 
HEGINS TWP. H.S.,SCHUYLKILL CO. 
12 YEARS 





NN 






BEATRICE SOULT 
ALTOONA H.S. 
12 YEARS 


TOUISE LEVAN 
ALTOOWA B.S. 
12 


KENNETH PALMITER 
FPACTORYVILLE 8,8, 


JOHN EL 
SCHUYLKILL HAVE 
12 YEARS 





BEATRICE LAMBOUR 
ALTOONA H.S. 
12 YEARS 
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Parke R. Kolbe 


Parke R. Kolbe, president of the Polytechnic 
Institute of Brooklyn since 1925, has been 
selected president of Drexel Institute, Phila- 
delphia. Dr. Kolbe, who will assume his duties 
at Drexel October 1, succeeds Kenneth G. 
Matheson who died last November after serving 
as president of Drexel ten years. 

Dr. Kolbe received his A.B. degree at Buchtel 
College (Municipal University of Akron) in 
1901, his Ph.D. degree in Heidelberg in 1912. 
He taught German and Latin in Salem High 
School, 1902-05; was professor of German at 
Buchtel College, 1905-12 and president from 
1912 until 1925 when he went to Polytechnic 
Institute. He is the author of many books and 
magazine articles and is past president of the 
Association of Urban Universities. 





State and National Officers 


Directory of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
Governor—Gifford Pinchot, 
Milford, Pike County 
Lieutenant-Governor—Edward C. Shannon, 
Columbia, Lancaster County 
Secretary of the Commonwealth—Richard J. 
Beamish, Philadelphia 
Attorney General—William A. Schnader, 
Awbury, Germantown, Philadelphia 
Auditor General—Charles A. Waters, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia 
State Treasurer—Edward Martin, 
Washington, Washington County 
Secretary of Internal Affairs—Philip H. 
Dewey, Gaines, Tioga County 
Superintendent of Public Instruction—James 
N. Rule, Washington, Washington County 
Adjutant General—David J. Davis, 
Scranton, Lackawanna County 
Insurance Commissioner—Charles F. Arm- 
strong, Leechburg, Armstrong County 
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Secretary of Banking—William D. Gordon, 
Drexel Park, Delaware County 

Secretary of Agriculture—John A. McSpar- 
ran, Furniss, Lancaster County 

Secretary of Forests and Waters—Lewis E. 
Staley, Mont Alto, Franklin County 

Secretary of Mines—Walter H. Glasgow, 
Scottdale, Westmoreland County 

Secretary of Highways—Samuel S. Lewis, 
York, York County 

Secretary of Health—-Theodore B. Appel, 
Lancaster, Lancaster County 

Superintendent of State Police—Lynn G. 
Adams, Harrisburg, Dauphin County 

Secretary of Labor and Industry—A. M. 
Northrup, Wilkes-Barre, Luzerne County 

Secretary of Welfare—Mrs. Alice F. Liveright, 
Philadelphia 

Secretary of Property and Supplies—John L. 
Hanna, Franklin, Venango County 

Secretary of Revenue—Clyde L. King, 
Westtown, Chester County 

Commissioner of Fisheries—O. M. Deibler, 
Greensburg, Westmoreland County 

Secretary Game Commission—Ernest E. Har- 
wood, Hazleton, Luzerne County 

Director of Legislative Reference Bureau— 
John H. Fertig, Pottsville, Schuylkill County 

Director of Greater Pennsylvania Council— 
Charles Reitell, Harrisburg, Dauphin County 


United States Officials 
President and Cabinet Officers 
President—Herbert Hoover, California 
Vice-President—Charles Curtis, Kansas 
Secretaries to the President— 
Lawrence Richey, New Jersey 
Walter H. Newton, Minnesota 
Theodore G. Joslin, Massachusetts 


The Cabinet 

Secretary of State—Henry L. Stimson, 
New York 

Secretary of the Treasury—Ogden L. Mills. 
New York 

Secretary of War—Patrick J. Hurley , 
Oklahoma 

Attorney General—William D. Mitchell, 
Minnesota 

Postmaster General—Walter F. Brown, Ohio 

Secretary of the Navy—Charles F. Adams, 


Massachusetts 

Secretary of the Interior—Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
California 

Secretary of Agriculture—Arthur M. Hyde, 
Missouri 

Secretary of Commerce—Roy D. Chapin, 
Michigan 

Secretary of Labor—William N. Doak, 
Virginia 





The ladder of life is full of splinters, but they 
always prick the hardest when we’re sliding 
down.—W™m. Browneil. 
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Platform* 
Pennsylvania State Education Association 
I 
The fundamental purpose of this association 
is to promote the welfare of the children of 
this great Commonwealth. 


II 

The best interests of the children of the 
State will be served by a recodification of the 
present school law. 

Ii 

We advocate the employment of only com- 
petent, well-trained teachers. 

Continued professional growth in teachers is 
closely related to continued organized study. 
The association favors the postponement of 
the permanent life certificates for teachers 
until after five years of teaching experience 
or after three years of teaching experience 
and the attainment of the A. M. degree. We 
favor the interspersal of training and ex- 
perience. 

We favor emphasis upon subject-matter in 
the training of teachers and much closer in- 
tegration of subject-matter and professional- 
izing courses in all teacher-training institu- 
tions. We recommend the incorporation of a 
period of trial teaching or interneship. 


IV 
We favor an amendment to our State Con- 
stitution providing that the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction shall be elected by the State 
Council of Education. 
Vv 
We urge such an interpretation of education 
as will awaken the people to a realization of 
the importance of the schools, elevate the pro- 
fession of teaching to a higher plane in public 
esteem, and afford inducements that will at- 
tract men and women of the highest character 
and ability. 
VI 
This association believes the universal na- 
ture of the needs of childhood demands equi- 
table compensation for teachers in all schools 
of the State. To this end, we favor yearly 
salary increments, to a certain maximum, for 
all teachers in all districts. 


Vil 

The best interests and welfare of the children 
in the schools are inextricably bound to the 
best interests and welfare of the teachers of 
the schools. The association favors reasonable 
protection for teachers from unjust dismissal; 
occasional grants of leave for rest, study, or 
travel; limited compensation for sick leave; 
and intelligent, legislative procedure protect- 
ing teachers’ interests in the Retirement Asso- 
ciation. 


“* Adopted by the Executive Council, June 29, 1931 
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Grant B. Gerberich 


Greenville teachers paid a fine tribute to 
Grant B. Gerberich, their retiring superintend- 
ent, at a testimonial dinner on May 17. Mr. 
Gerberich has been superintendent at Green- 
ville twenty-four years. He began his school 
work in East Hanover, Lebanon County, over 
forty years ago. Before coming to Greenville 
he was high school principal at Annville and 
at Johnsonburg. Greenville High School 
seniors honored him by dedicating their year- 
book, The Pennerian, to him. 





Vill 


We advocate continued and thorough re- 
search on educational problems as the basis 
for revised standards and procedures. 


Ix 


Equality of opportunity and adequate sup- 
pert can better be provided in numerous in- 
stances in this State through larger units for 
the support and control of schools. To this 
end, this association favors remedial legislation 
looking forward to larger school administra- 
tive units. 

x 

The pre-school years present inestimable op- 
portunities for the preservation of health, the 
unfolding of personality, the making of proper 
social adjustments, and the development of a 
cultural background for the regular work of 
the school. The association urges that kinder- 
gartens be regarded as the heritage of all 
children in the State and that they be estab- 
lished as rapidly as funds can be found for 
this purpose. 

XI 


We pledge ourselves to work for adequate 
and equitable financial support of public edu- 
cation. 
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C. K. Wagner 

C. K. Wagner, assistant principal and head 
of science department of the Jenkintown schools 
for the past six years, has been elected super- 
vising principal of the Sharon Hill schools. 
Prior to coming to Jenkintown, Mr. Wagner 
served as head of the science department at 
Lehighton for seven years. He holds under- 
graduate degrees from Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy and Science and Muhlenberg College 
and a master of arts degree from the University 
of Pennsylvania. 


Tuberculosis and Present Situation 


Directors of the Pennsylvania Tuberculosis 
Society at their spring meeting considered the 
relation of present disturbed economic condi- 
tions to health problems and action was taken 
urging the importance of maintaining com- 
munity health and combating disease as effec- 
tively as in more prosperous times. 

It was pointed out that activities of both offi- 
cial and private agencies in preventing disease 
and promoting health have increased greatly 
in quantity and effectiveness. There is no com- 
munity in Pennsylvania that has not profited 
by the advance that has taken place in the 
field of public health. 

In considering the tuberculosis problem 
specifically the Board took action as follows: 

“In recent years the advance made in com- 
bating tuberculosis has been encouraging. The 
general situation with regard to this enormously 
costly disease, both economically and socially, 
has been favorable until the prevailing depres- 
sion caused such an upheaval in the lives and 
affairs of people. Now there is real danger of 
a serious increase in the prevalence of tuber- 
culosis. Malnutrition and lowered standards of 
living are effective allies of this disease. 

“Believing that it would be a positive tragedy 
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if there should be curtailment of public health 
services, both official and private, we earnestly 
hope individuals and organizations will cooper- 
ate with physicians, health officials, and respon- 
sible citizen agencies in a determined effort to 
maintain services for the protection and pro- 
motion of the public health. Demanas for funds 
to provide the necessities of life must be met 
but we are convinced it will be extremely false 
economy to curtail services for safeguarding 
health. Material wealth may be lost and re- 
gained in a comparatively short time but 
failure to guard and promote the health of 
people generally, and especially the health ot 
children, may result in irreparable loss. 

“It is no less important to maintain healt! 
and morale in these times than it was during 
the World War.” 


Cornering Contagion 
W. W. BAUER, M. D., DIRECTOR 
Bureau of Health and Public Instruction 
American Medical Association, Chicago, Ill. 

The old-fashioned way of avoiding epidemics 
was to run away from them. Ignorance of the 
nature of contagious diseases left no other 
choice; the reaction of running away was simply 
a manifestation of primitive fear. We still lack 
a good deal of complete knowledge about the 
contagious diseases, but the advance of bac- 
teriology in the last sixty years has given us 
much information which our predecessors did 
not have. Correct use of this information en- 
ables us to proceed more intelligently against 
the communicable diseases. The school teacher, 
particularly, will find much value in a grasp of 
the underlying principles on which contagious 
disease control is based. 

To begin with, it is not expected, nor is it 
desirable, that a teacher should be able to 
recognize or even to enumerate the symptoms 
of the individual communicable _ diseases. 
Diagnosis is the job of the doctor and, indeed, 
sometimes it is not the easiest matter even for 
a skilled and experienced physician to dis- 
tinguish between the various acute communi- 
cable diseases of childhood. The basic facts 
which the teacher should know are very simple. 
There are only two of them. The first is that 
communicable disease is most likely to be spread 
in the very earliest beginnings of the illness 
That this is contrary to popular belief merely 
adds to the importance of having it firmly fixed 
in the mind of every teacher. The second prin- 
ciple is that communicable diseases in their 
earliest most contagious stage are likely to be 
obscure and difficult of recognition. Out of 
these basic facts grows the first rule of pro- 
cedure which, likewise, is brief as well as simple 
and sensible. Here it is: Isolate first and in- 
vestigate afterward. 
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Sells-Health-O Circus, Hannah Penn Junior High School, York 


The Sells-Health-O Circus was presented on February 29, at a special assembly in the Hannah 


Penn Junior High School, York, E. A. Gladfelter, principal. 


The play was directed by the follow- 


ing dental hygienists—Miriam Willis, Ada Gladfelter, and Mary Dick, assisted by Helen Miller 


of the English department, Edna Senft and Ann McMichael, music teachers at Hannah Penn. 


The 


circus is one of the projects used to stimulate interest in good teeth and good general health 


The symptoms which indicate the immediate 
removal of a child from contact with its fellows 
are as follows: fever; watery eyes; running 
nose; cough; pain; skin eruption; nausea, vomit- 
ing, or diarrhea; unusual pallor or flush; ab- 
normal irritability or lassitude; and abnormal 
perversity or sensitiveness. 

Any observant, well-trained teacher will have 
no difficulty, once: she has become acquainted 
with her pupils, in observing deviations from 
normal behavior in any one individual. Such 
deviations are likely to indicate oncoming ill- 
ness. Oncoming illness in children is more than 
likely to be of a contagious nature. Prompt 
removal of such a child from classroom and 
playground contacts will greatly minimize the 
spread of disease from that source. Even if the 
illness proves to be non-communicable, the early 
isolation has, nevertheless, been of service. It 
has given the sick child early attention and, 
therefore, a better opportunity for recovery. 
It has confirmed in the minds of teachers, 
children, and parents the principle of isolation 
pending investigation. If the illness does prove 
to be contagious, then the early isolation has in- 
creased by just that much the safety of potential 
contacts. It has shown by attendance studies 
that a great many short time exclusions will 
not equal or even approach the total time lost 
by just a few long quarantines. 

The list of symptoms above is headed by the 
one which appears earliest—fever. Many a 
child with a fever feels well and looks well for 
some time after the temperature begins to go 
ip. It is, of course, neither feasible nor desirable 
to have the temperature of all children taken 
in every classroom every day. When, however, 
the first case of contagious disease occurs it is 
a splendid safeguard to have the temperature 
of the children taken each day thereafter and 
promptly to exclude all those with an elevation 
greater than one degree, in other words above 
99.6 degrees F. 


Early exclusion is not the only principle which 
the teacher needs to bear in mind. There 
arises, inevitably, the question of disinfection. 
Here the teacher must remember that com- 
municable diseases are spread primarily by 
persons, not by things. It makes a grand impres- 
sion of activity to scrub floors, windows, walls, 
and desks after a case of communicable disease, 
but the effect of such a cleaning on the ap- 
pearance of subsequent cases is negligible. It 
is the children who spread the disease and not 
the desk, blackboard, erasers, window blinds, 
or lighting fixtures. Ordinary cleanliness in 
the classroom is all that is necessary. Books 
are not of particular importance, though per- 
haps the books which a sick child has been 
using may well be put out of circulation for 
two weeks or so in order that any infective 
organisms which may have deposited on them 
may have a chance to die. If a formaldehyde 
cabinet, such as libraries use for books, will 
add to the teacher’s psychological comfort, 
there is no harm in using it, but such treat- 
ment is a matter of perfect indifference to 
germs. Fumigation is still held in high repute 
by the uninformed; popular opinion in a com- 
munity may compel its employment. Experi- 
enced teachers soon recognize the advisability 
of meeting certain popular demands if to do 
so does not involve the sacrifice of principles. 
If fumigation is carried out in this spirit, it 
does no harm, but it should be clearly borne in 
mind that as a protection against the com- 
municable diseases, fumigation is now regarded 
as a sacrifice upon the altar of ignorance, an 
empty ceremonial, a meaningless ritual, and a 
bad odor. 

The teacher has a better opportunity than 
any other individual in the community to cor- 
ner the contagious diseases and keep them 
cornered. They will inevitably appear in 
every school, but there is no reason why they 
should run through the school like wildfire. 











New Positions 


Andrews, D. C., supr. prin., Mars 
Armacost, George, prin., Kane H. S. 
Asper, Alf, prin., Washington Twp. H. S., Butler 


Co. 
Bartholomew, Clifford, prin., Harrison-Morton Jr. 
. S&S. Allentown 
Bear, Isabel, third grade, Franklin 
Bickhart, Pauline, teacher, Huntingdon 
Bird, Carl O., supr. prin., Wellsville, York Co. 
Burgner, Newton, history, Henry Houck Jr. H. S., 
Lebanon 
Clare, Basil, teacher, Chester 
Cockill, Mary, health and phys. ed., Ashland 
Collett, Marion, prin., Farmington Cons., Clarion 


Co. 

Conley, C. E., prin., Clarion 

Denkins, Emma L., teacher, Chester 

Dinger, Norman B., supr. prin., Huntingdon Twp., 
Luzerne Co. 

Dorsett, Howard, prin., Benton Twp. Voc., Lacka- 
wanna Co. 

Duffy, Edmund, teacher, Chester 

Everard, J. G., prin., Huntingdon H. S. 

Ferris, Lyle, prin., Rush, Susquehanna Co, 

Fisher, Mark L., prin., Moscow, Lackawanna Co. 

Galbrath, Lida Jane, seventh grade, Franklin 

Green, Helen J., teacher, Chester 

Greenwood, Annie S., prin., Lincoln school, Chester 

Gulian, Edward, health and phys. ed., Ashland 

Haak, Margaret, art, Henry Houck Jr. H. S. 
Lebanon 

Hartz, Mary, English, Lebanon Sr. H. S&S. 

Heister, Jesse W., teacher, Huntingdon 


Kirker, Ruth, mathematics, Franklin 
Lang, Robert, prin., Edenburg, Clarion Co. 


Lettinger, Leonard, supr. prin., Eddystone 

Lubold, J. A., prin., Indiana H. S. 

McIntyre, Mrs. Edna G., prin., Oak Hill school, 
Franklin 

Marneweck, R. L., prin., Hadley H. S., Mercer Co. 

Miller, Mrs. Frank C., teacher, Cameron school, 
Lumber Twp., Cameron Co. 


Neidlinger, Kathryn, health, Emporium H. §S. 
Patton, Arlene, prin., Herrick Center, Susquehanna 
C 


so. 

Peiffer, Fred, head, dept. of history and athletic 
director, Huntingdon H. S. 

Ralston, Lemmon, prin., Cherry Hill Twp. H. S., 
Indiana Co. 

Rankin, Hazel, science, Franklin H. S. 

Reimold, Marie B., prin., 14th St. Bldg., Franklin 

Rice, C. M., teacher in commerce and finance, 
Juniata College 

Rickert, Glennis H., supt., Kane 

Riddle, Garnett, fourth grade, Franklin 

Robinson, Oliver E., teacher, Chester 

Schott, Edwin, supr. prin., Shinglehouse, Potter Co. 

Shorts, Ruth, mathematics, Franklin 

Smitham, Blanche Amber, teacher, Chester 

Springer, Joseph, prin., Washington Twp. Jr. H. S., 
Fayette Co. 

Steele, Warren H., prin., Genesee Twp., Potter Co. 

Stone, Barbara, English, West Chester Sr. H. S. 

Stoops, R. O., supt., Jacksonville, Ill. 

Strickland, Catherine, teacher, West Chester 

Strong, Carol, music, Harding Jr. H. S., Lebanon 

Talleott, Rollo A., prof., public speaking and 
English, State Teachers College, Slippery Rock 

Van Bremen, Robert, supr. prin., Washington Twp., 
Fayette Co. 

Wagener, C. K., supr. prin., Sharon Hill 

Welch, R. D., supt., Greenville 

Welsh, J. Louis, prin., Scott Twp. 
Lackawanna Co. 

Wood, Virginia, domestic science, Carlisle H. S. 

Zook, Mildred, teacher, Huntingdon 


Cons. H. §S., 





Save the Schools 


Whatever may be the exigencies, one thing 
must not happen. There must be no curtail- 
ment of educational facilities. The school sys- 
tems for the education of our children in every 
state must be kept up to 100 per cent efficiency. 
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A state can afford to lose time on the con- 
struction of a road, a bridge, or a building, and 
by speeding up construction at a later time pos- 
sibly catch up, but education must be con- 
tinuous. 

Time lost in preparing children to make their 
places in the world cannot be made up. There 
are only certain years in which the great 
majority of them can attend school and during 
that period it is the solemn duty of every state 
to provide full and complete education... . 

At no time in our history was there greater 
need for the influence of education upon future 
citizens. It goes without saving that at this 
critical period it would be a great mistake to 
weaken the services of any of our educational 
institutions. They should be strengthened no 
matter what the drain may be.—Alfred E. 
Smith. 





A Minute on the Death of Dr. Rynearson 


The faculty of the Fifth Avenue High School 
records its sense of high privilege in having 
been associated with Edward Rynearson during 
sixteen of the thirty-six years that he served 
in the public school system of Pittsburgh. 

As a school man Dr. Rynearson evidenced 
true educational statesmanship. While never 
unmindful of the lessons taught by experience, 
he refused to be hampered by tradition and 
precedent. In 1908 he opened the first evening 
schools in Pittsburgh; in 1912 he led in the 
organization of the Upper Ohio Valley Associa- 
tion of Secondary Schools, now the Educational 
Association of Western Pennsylvania; in 1921 he 
was instrumental in founding the National Hon- 
or Society—all monuments to his constructive 
leadership. At the time of his death, May: 25, 
1932, he was serving as Pittsburgh’s first 
director of vocational guidance. The many high 
honors, national and international, which came 
to him unsought, testify to the wide and de- 
served recognition given his character and 
achievements. 

But Dr. Rynearson was more to his teachers 
than an admired principal; he was their friend. 
Always there will live in the hearts of the 
teachers at the Fifth Avenue High School a 
splendid, sturdy man, a man zealous for the 
triumph of the right and appreciative of the 
highest spiritual values, a man approachable, 
enthusiastic, impulsive, courageous, forgiving, 
humble, a man eternally boyish and intensely 
human—a great and revered principal. 

O strong soul, by what shore 

Tarriest thou now? For that force, 

Surely has not been left vain! 

Somewhere, surely, afar, 

In the sounding labor-house vast 

Of being, is practiced that strength, 

Zealous, beneficient, firm.—Arnold. 
—Committee. 
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Departmental News and Views 


At the June meeting of the School Employes’ 
Retirement Board, 258 public school employes 
were granted retirement allowances. At a 
special meeting of the Board in July, sixteen 
additional employes were approved for retire- 
ment. 


The State Superintendent has asked county 
and district school superintendents to continue 
the food conservation project initiated last 
year in high school home economics classes. 
Thirty-one schools in 23 counties participated 
in last year’s program, 6,327 pupils filling a 
total of 10,039 containers with foods and vege- 
tables for the unemployed and needy. 


The total number of one-room. school build- 
ings in Pennsylvania decreased in the five-year 
period, 1925-30, by more than 1200, and in the 
total of all buildings for this period there was 
a drop of 576. New buildings and other changes 
brought the net total of all buildings from 
13.787 in 1926 to 13,211 for 1930. 


The 1932 award of the $600 Nathan C. 
Schaeffer Memorial Scholarship to a Pennsyl- 
vania school teacher for advanced study was 
awarded June 16 to Florence Hilbish, teacher 
of English in the Johnstown senior high school. 
She attended summer session at University of 
Pittsburgh, and is on leave of absence for study 
towards the doctorate degree. 


Fifty-eight new consolidated schools were 
established in Pennsylvania during the 1931-32 
school year. This compares favorably with 
records of previous years, and there are now 
757 approved consolidated schools in the State. 
Thirty-four new buildings for consolidated 
schools were opened during the year. 

The Vocational Education Bureau sponsored 
the Annual Pennsylvania Future Farmers Week 
at State College during the week of August 22, 
with the cooperation of the School of Agri- 
culture at the Pennsylvania State College. 
More than 800 vocational school pupils were 
in attendance and many participated in live- 
stock judging and public speaking contests. 


Plans for American Education Week, Novem- 
ber 7 to 13, have been occupying the attention 
of the National Education Association offices 
for many weeks past, and they report a greater 
demand than ever for materials usable for pro- 
grams for the week. Handbooks and posters 
will be provided at twenty-five cents instead 
of one dollar, and a.16-page “Message to 
Parents” is available at exceptionally attractive 
prices. 





As the time approaches for the opening of 
schools, school directors having charge of trans- 
portation of school children should study care- 
fully Bulletin No. 65, Department of Public 
Instruction, on Standards for the Operation of 
School Safety Patrols. Article 6 on Rural 
Safety Patrols outlines a plan by which the 
safety of children who are transported may 
be safe-guarded. If these recommendations are 
complied with, the safety of school children 
would be reasonably assured. 


Special courses in industrial arts teacher 
training were conducted during the summer 
sessions at the Millersville and the California 
State Teachers Colleges. There were thirty- 
eight such students at Millersville and forty 
at California. 


Teachers of science will find very helpful 
a series of booklists prepared for free distri- 
bution by the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. The purpose of the 
list is to select and describe a few authentic 
and especially interesting books acceptable to 
the -general reader, to supplement these with 
several introductory treatises in understand- 
able styles, and to suggest a group of textbooks 
for more advanced study by ambitious authors 
for certain studies by themselves. Schools 
may obtain these lists by writing to the A. A. A 
S., Smithsonian Institution Building, Washing- 
ton, BD. C., 


The Division of Graphic Arts of the United 
States National Museum maintains several 
traveling exhibits illustrating the various pro- 
cesses of the graphic arts for the use of schools. 
colleges, public libraries, museums, and other 
organizations that are interested in “How Prints 
are Made.” There are two large and four 
small exhibits, each containing the same in- 
formation but with different prints. These are 
loaned for periods of about a month with no 
charge except for transportation by express 
Applications and correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to the United States National Museum 
Division of Graphic Arts, Washington, D. C 


Pennsylvania school building operations 
reached a high peak for the 1931-32 school year 
last June, with a total of twenty-two. This 
was an increase of nine over the preceding 
month and was the largest number reported 
for any one month since August, 1931, when 
twenty-nine building operations were entered 
A majority of the operations is for remodelings. 
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Status of the State Study 


The past year has shown gratifying progress 
in the study being prosecuted under the direc- 
tion of the Commission for the Study of Edu- 
cational Problems in Pennsylvania. 

State and County Lay Advisory Committees 

The organization of the study is characterized 
by a definite effort to enlist the collective 
judgment of both lay and advisory groups. 
Paralleling the professional interests repre- 
sented in the Commission and its committees 
will be both County and State lay advisory 
committees. These are being appointed with 
a view first, to providing a hearing for every- 
one having a vested interest, and secondly, 
to employing as largely as possible the ex- 
perience and judgment of all. 

In addition to state and county committees 
of exclusively lay membership, lay interests 
are represented in the study committees now 
at work. The personnel of the Committees 
on Local Unit of School Administration, on 
Schcol Finance, and on School Legislation 
includes representatives of the Senate, the 
House of Representatives, the Grange, the State 
Chamber of Commerce, banking, industry, 
school directors, farm publications, taxpayers’ 
associations, united mine workers, the Budget 
Office, the Department of Internal Affairs, the 
Department of Welfare, the office of the At- 
torney General, the Department of Revenue, 
and civic, political, and educational women’s 
clubs and organizations. 

Organization of the Study 

The organization of committees responsible 
to the Commission for the detailed study of 
the various fields is as follows: 

1. Committee on Guiding -Principles 
2. Committee on Local Unit of School 
Administration 
3. Committee on School Finance 
4. Committee on Teacher Preparation 
5. Committee on Legislation and Recodi- 
fication of School Laws 
6. Committee on Instructional Program and 
Procedure 
(1) Committee on Elementary Education 
(2) Committee on Secondary Education 
(3) Committee on Higher Education 
(4) Committee on Extension Education 

By action of the Committee on Instructional 
Program and Procedure, the detailed study of 
curricular and functional problems was made 
the responsibility of the Department of Public 
Instruction. These aspects of education in- 
clude the following functions: 

1. School libraries 

2. Guidance 

3. Visual education and sensory aids in- 
cluding radio 
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4. School attendance and child accounting 
5. Accreditment and credentials 
6. School buildings, grounds, and equipment 
7. Character education and_ citizenship 
training; 
and the following fifteen curricula: 

English, mathematics, social studies, geo- 
graphy, science, music, art, cornmercial 
education, industrial education, agricultural 
education, home economics education, rural 
education, special education, health and 
physical education, and modern languages 
and Latin. 

The six study committees submitted prelimi- 
nary reports to the Commission in session on 
June 21, 1932. The Committee on Legislation 
and Recodification was instructed to proceed at 
once with the work of drafting bills, intended 
to effect certain economies and greater effi- 
ciency and to correct grosser inequities, for 
introduction into the General Assembly of 1933. 

The school legislation to be proposed is based 
on the findings of study committees to date and 
will represent the beginning only of revisions 
which eventually will constitute the proposed 
ten-year program of education for Pennsyl- 
vania. Two additional years of study will be 
required before the recommendations of com- 
mittees will approach their final form. 

The Education Congress 

The Annual Education Congress, to be held 
November 9 and 10, will be devoted largely to 
the proposed legislative program drawing out 
of the State Study, with one or two outstand- 
ing inspirational addresses. The program for 
the Congress is being arranged to provide a 
minimum of addresses and a maximum of dis- 
cussion. 





On Guidance Research 


Harold L. Holbrook, assistant director in 
charge of guidance for the Department, has 
been granted a year’s leave of absence for 
the purpose of teaching in the summer session 
at the Pennsylvania State College, and to do 
research work for the next college year at Yale 
University. Mr. Holbrook has been with the 
Department for twelve years and has done 
much towards winning national and interna- 
tional attention for Pennsylvania’s guidance 
program. While on leave he also will direct 
special development work for the World Fed- 
eration of Education Associations, represent- 
ing sixty-three nations, for which he is general 
chairman on social, educational and vocational 
guidance, and for the National Committee on 
State Guidance Programs, of which he is chair- 
man. 
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School Safety Patrols 
To all interested in Child Safety and Protection: 

Pennsylvania was one of the first states to 
legalize the use of School Safety Patrols as a 
means of protecting its school children from 
highway accidents. The Department of Public 
Instruction, in cooperation with other depart- 
ments of the Commonwealth, has prepared a 
bulletin on Standards for the Operation of 
School Safety Patrols. This bulletin is avail- 
able through school superintendents and can 
be used as the basis for the organization of 
patrols in districts where they are being in- 
itiated for the first time. 

A plan has been developed whereby, through 
requests from county and district superin- 
tendents, members of the Pennsylvania State 
Highway Patrol may be made available for 
the training of School Safety Patrols in cases 
where local police are not in a position to give 
this service. 

It is important that children coming to school 
for the first time be instructed with regard 
to the safest routes to school, the proper places 
to cross streets, and the necessity for obeying 
the signals of the police officer and members 
of the School Safety Patrol. A desirable first 
day procedure is to have the primary teachers 
take their pupils to the street crossing, instruct 
them in the proper manner of crossing, and 
acquaint them with the officer and members 
of the Patrol. It is advisable for all other 
elementary teachers to reemphasize the safety 
practices observed during the previous year. 

An effort should be made during the first two 
weeks of the school term to enlist the support 
of all parents in the work of the Patrol, and 
in helping tne children to observe safety prac- 
tices. The officers of the Parent Teachers 
Association will lend every assistance in secur- 
ing the cooperation of parents in this important 
matter. 

JAMES N. RULE 
Superintendent 


State Council of Education 

During the past school year the State Council 
of Education received 205 applications for spe- 
cial aid to school districts. The Council took 
favorable action on 162 applications and granted 
a total of $565,820.14 from the two accounts 
open to special aid for the school year 1931-32. 

The Council, at its meeting on June 16, made 
allocations to needy districts in the amount of 
$138,475. 


The State Museum is exhibiting the official 
State Bird of Pennsylvania, a case immediately 
inside the museum entrance containing a Ruffed 
Grouse family attractively mounted in natural 
habitat. 
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Three E’s Join Three R’s 


From the objectives of the Commission for 
the Study of Educational Problems in Penn- 
sylvania there is evolved a new set of com- 
panions for the traditional three R’s of in- 
struction. For its studies of the administrative 
side of present-day education the Commission 
is being guided by the “Three E’s of Modern 
Education,’—Econorny, Efficiency, and Equali- 
zation. 





ECONOMY 


In its great task surrounding the solution 
of the State’s educational problems, and the 
ultimate development of a Ten-Year Program 
of Education for Pennsylvania, the Commis- 
sion is giving first consideration to Economy 
and Efficiency of operation, with Equalization 
of opportunity for all school children and an 
equitable distribution of the burden of public 
school support. 


Appropriation Reductions Mean 
Program of Strict Economy 

Reductions in the 1931-33 biennium appro- 
priations to the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion and its many subdivisions, as provided in 
the Steedle Economy Bill passed by the recent 
special session of the General Assembly, mean 
severe economies all along the line, and in 
many instances curtailment of activities or 
personnel. The itemized list of reductions 
appears in the article “The Special Session of 
the Legislature and Education,’ found else- 
where in this issue. 

Temporary suspension of some departmental 
activities, mainly in restricted travel and field 
contact work by staff members, and placement 
of the entire Department on a program of 
strict economy, follows the cut of $110,000 made 
in the salary and general expense item for the 
Department of Public Instruction. This is 
more than a ten per cent reduction, and as in 
the case of all other reductions, must be 
absorbed entirely in the ten month period 
from August to June. 

The State Library cut means that new proj- 
ects in county libraries will be limited; that 
the book fund provides only for continuations; 
new accessions will be few; and services of 
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onsulting librarians will be limited. Aid to 


nublic libraries will be reduced and a serious 


eduction in personnel at the State Library is 
mperative. 
The three items relating to county superin- 
endents and assistant superintendents, involv- 
ng $93,000, are not as serious as they appear, 
because the fund of $70,000 for assistant repre- 
ents savings accrued through non-employment 
pf additional officers. 
Need for economy was realized in the voca- 
ional education field last year, and the $100,- 
00 item represents savings in that work and 
ontinuance of the same economy program for 
he coming year without curtailment of the 
rxisting program. However, it means post- 
pnement of contemplated projects for the 
rear. 
The cut for the State Teachers Colleges is 
huite serious and means they will be called 
pon to exercise stringent economies in every 
tivision. The Board of Presidents will deter- 
mine their program prior to the opening of 
e colleges in September, and one item will 
e curtailment of enrolment at each college. 
this they will be assisted by the new and 
ore stringent entrance requirements adopted 
ast spring. In addition to the maintenance 
ut, these colleges lose $585,000 for new build- 
gs, repairs and additions from the original 
igure of $915,000. This reduction was made in 
separate act. 
Service by examining boards will suffer in 
e cut of $46,000 in that division. It is possible 
hat a number of inspectors will be released, 
travel budgets reduced, and possibility of law 
forcement correspondingly reduced. A ma- 
brity of the examining boards are more than 
klf-supporting and annually turn in a surplus 
0 the general fund. = 
Also, there will be a reduction in supervision 
by the State Board of Motion Picture Censors 
ough the $20,000 cut to that division of the 
Pepartment’s activities. In spite of the fact 
hat this Board each year earns between $40,- 
00 and $50,000 for the State, it may be neces- 
kry to release some of the motion picture 


The active program of the State Historical 
ommission will be radically reduced for the 
est of the biennium. The commission’s loss 
f $26,000 means abandonment for the time 
king of the Indian archaeological studies, and 
tduction of research personnel. The State 
ill not participate with financial aid in the 
(rtheoming celebration of the 250th anniver- 
bry of the Landing of William Penn in Octo- 
kr, and will be unable to maintain the pro- 
osed gift of the Drake Well Memorial Park. 
The proposed moratorium for the School 
ployes’ Retirement fund failed finally, and 
Mere is assurance that the contingent and an- 
uity reserves will be handled by the State in 
€ usual manner. 
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Vocational Education Conference 

The twentieth Annual Conference of Penn- 
sylvania’s vocational schools was held at Eagles 
Mere June 30, July 1 and 2. Special programs 
were arranged for agriculture, home economics, 
continuation, trade and industrial, industrial 
arts, and rehabilitation groups. Approximately 
six-hundred persons were in attendance. 

L. H. Dennis, Deputy Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, presided at the general session 
on Friday forenoon. James N. Rule, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, and John R. 
Cranor, Superintendent of the Pennsylvania 
Industrial School at Huntingdon, were the 
principal speakers at this session. 

The program of the agricultural group was 
devoted largely to problems of improvement 
of project work, organization and operation of 
farmers evening classes, organization of county 
programs of vocational agriculture, and or- 
ganization of a State program of vocational 
agriculture. 

The home economics program aimed to (1) 
acquaint teachers with conditions in the State 
in order that they can make their work eco- 
nomical and effective, (2) help the teachers 
to bring their work before the public through 
effective exhibits, timely and interesting ar- 
ticles, and stimulating talks before community 
groups, (3) acquaint teacher trainers with 
these problems in order that they may im- 
prove their programs for prospective teachers. 

The industrial program was divided into 
seventeen sections for the several trades or 
branches in this field. Nearly all of the 
speakers were classroom teachers. 

Evart Routzahn of the Department of Ex- 
hibits and Surveys, Russell Sage Foundation, 
New York City, appeared on the programs in 
home economics, agriculture, and industrial 
education, and in each case gave an interesting 
discussion and demonstration of effective means 
of bringing the work of vocational teachers 
before the public. 





I love children. They do not prattle of 
yesterday; their interests are all of today and 
the tomorrow—I love children.—Richard Mans- 
field. 





Fall Arbor Day 


Governor Pinchot has set Friday, 
October 21, 1932, for observance of the 
annual Fall Arbor Day. School offi- 
cials should bear this date in mind 
and make an effort to include George 
Washington Bicentennial influence in 
programs that might be arranged. 
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Many Counties Favor Substitute for 
Annual Institute 


Following urgent solicitation on the part of 
school boards to save money during the present 
financial stringency, many county  superin- 
tendents have planned to employ the institute 
substitute in lieu of the regular institute for 
the coming year as is permissible under Sec- 
tion 2105 of the School Code. It is estimated 
that approximately $400,000 will be saved in 
more than thirty counties that have developed 
the institute substitute. 

Among the counties that had indicated by 
mid-August that substitute institutes will be 
operative this school year and the approxi- 
mate saving suggested by the county super- 
intendents are: 


Adams $6,000 Jefferson 8,000 
Allegheny 60,000 Lancaster 17,000 
Armstrong 11.000 Lawrence 7,000 
Beaver 16,000 Lebanon 6,000 
Berks 15,000 Lehigh 10,000 
Blair 6.000 Lycoming 8,000 
Bradford 9,000 McKean 5,000 
Cambria 22,000 Mercer 11,000 
Chester 12,000 Mifflin 4,000 
Clarion 8,000 Montgomery 20,000 
Clearfield 10,000 Northampton 10,000 
Crawford 8,200 Northumberland 9,500 
Cumberland 10,000 Potter 4,700 
Dauphin 12,000 Snyder 3,000 
Erie 10,000 Somerset 11,000 
Fayette 20,000 Susquehanna 7,500 
Greene 8,000 Venango 5,000 
Huntingdon 7,300 Warren 5,000 
Indiana $13,000 Westmoreland 30,000 


Among the many institute substitute plans 
submitted, the trend has been to provide for 
a general meeting of all the teachers of the 
counties at some centrally located place, usually 
the county seat, although some county super- 
intendents have definitely planned to hold this 
general meeting at the State Teachers College 
which is easily accessible and make use of the 
instructional staff to the extent to which it 
is available. This arrangement follows the 
recent action of the Board of Presidents of the 
State Teachers Colleges, in which they agreed 
to cooperate fully with the county superin- 
tendents in developing an appropriate in-ser- 
vice teacher-preparation program. 

A morning and afternoon session will be held 
at which some State-wide or Nation-wide 
point of view in education will be presented 
to the teachers and provision is made for the 
county superintendent to present to all the 
teachers under his jurisdiction directions con- 
cerning the administration of the schools for 
the term. This also provides an opportunity 
for the development of professional spirit 
among the teachers and the setting of objec- 
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tives for the year. The county is then dividei 
into a reasonable number of districts, in some 
cases three, and in other cases, five. Fou 
meetings are planned in each of the sections 
usually in the late afternoon because the meet 
ing place is within easy reach of the teacher 
of the districts and makes it possible for then 
to return to their homes at night. 


These meetings are planned to provide dis 
cussion groups and observation opportunities 
of lessons actually taught by outstanding 
teachers. The four meetings will be held peri 
odically throughout the school term under thé 
general supervision of the superintendent’ 
office. The superintendent will appoint a pro 
gram committee for each sectional meeting 
relieving himself of much of the detail of thg 
work required in the preparation of the pro 
gram. 

All of the institute substitute plans provid 
for the minimum twenty hours of in-servics 
preparation, and in some instances local schod 
boards will be requested to make attendanc 
at these meetings a definite obligation on th 
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part of the teachers. 

Attendance at professional meetings of recog 
nized educational organizations has been in 
cluded in many of the plans submitted to thé 
Teacher Bureau of the Department of Publi 
Instruction, and this feature has been approved 
The sectional meetings of the Pennsylvanii 
State Education Association, being of strict 
professional character, are included  withil 
this category. 





Retardation Costs Reach Large Figur 
in Pennsylvania 


Pupil retardation costs in Pennsylvania ar 
stupendous, according to some recent studie 
made by J. Linwood Eisenberg, President 0 
the State Teachers College at Slippery Roc 
and Chairman of the Larger Unit Committe 
of the Commission for the Study of Educationa 
Problems. He announced some of his finding 
at the Superintendents’ Conference in Augu 
at State College. 

For example, it is estimated that there ar 
approximately 59,000 boys and girls in Penn 
sylvania rural schools who are retarded thre 
or more years in meeting the eighth-grad 
standards. At a minimum cost of $75 per ye: 
per pupil the added expense totals more thal 
thirteen million dollars; and even if this re 
tardation was to be cut by forty per cen 
there will be a saving of more than five mil 
lions in rural education costs. Such cos 
naturally would amount in proportion for thos 
pupils retarded one and two years. 

He advocated the adoption in this State 0 
the Commission’s proposal for the larger uni 
of school administration as an opportunity f0 
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cutting down this great waste. Through it, 
he said, there can be greater use of combined 
school facilities, )better teachers and better 
instruction, and more attention given backward 
pupils. His figures did not include the large 
number of pupils retarded one or two years in 
rural schools, where additional millions could 
be saved by efficiency in school operation 
which he maintained would accrue through 
the larger unit plan. 

Briefly, the larger unit plan would make 
optional the setting up of local school districts 
into community groups, with each district board 
combining in the organization of a governing 
body on a larger community scale based on 
social and natural geographic divisions. 





New Legislation Includes Payment of 


Taxes By Instalments 


Legislation that will permit payment of 
school taxes on the instalment plan when 
school boards authorize it, was enacted by the 
special summer session of the General Assem- 
bly. The call for the special session did not 
include School Code changes, and new laws 
affecting public school activities were very-few 
and relatively unimportant. 

The new tax collection law, Act Number 3, 
approved by the Governor on July 25 and 
effective immediately, should make possible the 
full payment of more school taxes because it 
will permit payments to be spread over a year 
instead of in the lump sum payment required 
in the past. The act is interpreted in the De- 
partment to mean that the. school district 
boards now have the power to set the time for 
collections on a semi-annual, quarterly, monthly, 
or any other basis the board may desire, and 
in such proportionate payments as they may 
set. Boards may take this action by resolution, 
and put the plan into effect for this year’s taxes. 
They may make optional the payment of school 
taxes in a lump sum or by instalments. If 
the instalment plan is adopted, and payments 
are not made when due, a five per cent penalty 
will be added to the payment lapsed. Pay- 
ments which become delinquent when not paid 
within the year are subject to an additional 
three per cent penalty. 

The Act authorizing political subdivisions, in- 
cluding school districts, to negotiate temporary 
emergency loans, may be used only for pay- 
ment of salaries of teachers and other full 
time employees. This creates loan power in 
addition to borrowing power a district already 
possesses, and must be paid from the income 
of the year in which the debt was created and 
paid before ordinary debts may be settled there- 
from. Such action will not create indebtedness 
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because it contemplates borrowing against out- 
standing taxes. 

Acts aimed towards postponement of tax 
sales and adjournment of sales of seated lands 
for delinquent taxes mean only further delay 
in districts getting school taxes, but will give 
assurance of greater ultimate return, it is said. 





Secretary of Health Advises on Medi- 
cal Inspections 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Department of Health 
Harrisburg 
August 15, 1932 
To School Medical Inspectors, 
Dear Doctor: 

The practice of having School Nurses, Com- 
munity Association Nurses, and other Nurses 
presume to make physical examination of school 
children in connection with their routine school 
visits, or to have Nurses make the vision tests 
for the Medical Inspector, is not permissible 
under the laws of Pennsylvania and MUST 
ABSOLUTELY BE DISCONTINUED. 

No physical examination of school children, 
other than such general examination by author- 
ized Nurses to determine whether defects re- 
ported by the Medical Inspector have been 
corrected, or group inspections to detect signs 
of possible communicable disease, shall be per- 
mitted by School Nurses, State Nurses, Com- 
munity Nurses, T. B. Association or Red Cross 
Nurses, County or State Department Field 
Workers. Physical examinations including 
vision and hearing tests shall be made ONLY 
by the authorized Medical Inspector of Schools. 
If the Medical Inspector desires the services 
of an assistant who is not a legally licensed 
Doctor of Medicine, he or she can be used only 
in the presence of and under the personal 
supervision of the School Medical Inspector 
and NOT OTHERWISE. 

The weighing and measuring of school chil- 
dren may properly be done by nurses or 
teachers prior to the medical examination. 

Section 1501 of the School Code specifically 
defines the qualifications of those who may 
make physical examinations of school children. 
They shall be authorized physicians “legally 
qualified to practice medicine in this Common- 
wealth, who have had at least two years’ ex- 
perience in the practice of their profession.” 
Section 1505 provides that the Inspector shall 
“carefully test and examine all pupils in the 
public schools, giving special attention to 
defective sight, hearing, teeth, or other disa- 
bilities and defects specified by the Secretary 
of Health.” It is obvious that the Medical 
Inspector cannot give this special attention to 
eye and ear defects for each individual as 
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contemplated by the Act of Assembly if vision 
or hearing tests are not made by the Inspector 
in person. 

We cannot impress, therefore, too forcibly 
upon all Medical Inspectors the importance of 
giving the most careful and searching exam- 
ination of the eye with reference to corneal 
defects and injuries to the eyeball which may 
subsequently affect the sight of one or both 
eyes, as well as to visual acuity. 

By Order of the Secretary of Health. 

J. Bruce McCreary, M. D., 
Deputy Secretary of Health, 
Director, Bureau of Child Health. 


The above letter applies to School Medical 
Inspectors throughout the State in general, 
first, second, third, and fourth-class school dis- 
tricts. 


School Medical Inspectors in fourth-class 
school Districts have received an additional 
letter in reference to the use of the Teacher’s 
Reports, Form 51-A, covering the medical in- 
spection in each schoolroom. Duplicate Teach- 
er’s Reports are required to be filled in 
personally by the teacher with his or her 
signature attached to each. 

Medical Inspectors in fourth-class school dis- 
tricts are cautioned that under no circumstances 
shall they ask the teachers to sign these Re- 
ports in blank with fhe intention of afterward 
filling in the body of ‘the Report. The full 
rate of compensation will not be allowed for 
the inspection of a school if the Teachers’ Re- 
ports have not been filled in in the teacher’s 
own handwriting. 

Teachers in fourth-class school districts 
should, therefore, observe to fill in accurately 
every item on these Reports, Form 51-A, and 
to strike out before signing any printed state- 
ment on the Report that has not been included 
or covered in the inspection of their particular 
school. 

J. Bruce McCreary, M. D. 
Deputy Secretary of Health, 
Director, Bureau of Child Health. 





County and district superintendents should 
have copies of the first series population bul- 
letin for the State of Pennsylvania which con- 
tains information concerning the number and 
distribution of inhabitants by minor civil divi- 
sions. Statistics contained in this bulletin are 
from the 1930 Census and it shows by counties 
and civil units, the comparative population for 
1910, 1920, and 1930. The Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. has about 700 copies of this bul- 
letin for sale at ten cents each. 
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Graduated Income Tax Should Help 
School Tax Problem 


One of the biggest school problems today is 
the finding of different methods of taxation 
for support of public schools, LeRoy A. King, 
University of Pennsylvania, Chairman of the 
Finance Committee of the Commission for the 
Study of Educational Problems, told the Super- 
intendents’ Conference at State College in 
August. He suggested that one way out is in 
providing a shift from tangible to intangible 
assets as a basis for school tax, and that the 
proposed graduated income tax may lead the 
way out. 

Before a graduated income tax can be author- 
ized in Pennsylvania a resolution, calling for a 
constitutional amendment, must be passed at 
two State Legislative sessions and then be 
approved by voters at a _ general election. 
Should this proposal become law, it would 
mean there would be direct relief on local 
real estate taxes now levied for support of 
education. Realty taxes now provide 85 per 
cent of the support of public schools. 





Superintendents Commissioned 


Announcement was made during the sum- 
mer of the following commissions issued to 
newly elected superintendents, effective July 4: 

C. Herman Grose, superintendent, Mt. Leb- 
anon Township Schools, Mt. Lebanon, Alle- 
gheny county; Howard J. Yeager, superintend- 
ent, Emaus Borough Schools, Emaus, Lehigh 
county; R. L. VanScoten, superintendent, Me- 
chanicsburg Borough Schools, Mechanicsburg, 
Cumberland county; S. K. Faust, superintend- 
ent, Bensalem Township Schools, Hulmeville, 
Bucks county; Charles S. Miller, superintend- 
ent, Lansdowne Borough Schools, Lansdowne, 
Delaware county; E. O. Liggitt, superintendent, 
Crafton Borough Schools, Crafton, Allegheny 
county; Vaughn R. Delong, superintendent, Ell- 
wood City Borough Schools, Ellwood City, 
Lawrence county; Lloyd C. Keefauver, superin- 
tendent, Gettysburg Borough Schools, Gettys- 
burg, Adams county; Glennis H. Rickert, su- 
perintendent, Kane Borough Schools, Kane, 
McKean county; R. D. Welch, superintendent, 
Greenville Borough Schools, Greenville, Mer- 
cer county; Chester H. Barnes, superintendent, 
Bridgeport Borough Schools, Bridgeport, Mont- 
gomery county; Ralph R. Smith, superintendent, 
Lansdale Borough Schools, Lansdale, Mont- 
gomery county; Lloyd A. Moll, superintendent, 
Upper Merion Township Schools, King of 
Prussia, Montgomery county; A. L. Gehman, 
superintendent, Springfield Township Schools, 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Montgomery coun- 
ty; and William H. Micheals, Superintendent, 
Media Borough Schools, Media, Delaware coun- 
ty. 
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Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new booxs sent us by publishers. 
We include only those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can 
decide what books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with 


many other books which they may never have the time to read. 


The following announcements, 


unless signed, do not purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enovzh information 
to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


ADMINISTRATION OF AMERICAN EDUCATION. 
Frank Pierrepont Graves, Commissioner of 
Education and President of the University 
of the State of New York. Macmillan. 
631 pp. $2 
The Administration of American Education 
y Doctor Graves fulfills the highest expecta- 
ions that one associates with this inimitable 
dministrator, lecturer, and author. His pre- 
ntation is from a psychological rather than 
bgical approach. He begins with The Pupils 
d the Classroom as Part I, continues with 
e Teachers and Personnel Problems as Part 
, Administrative and Supervisory Officers as 
t III, Divisions of Administrative Organiza- 
ion as Part IV, and ‘concludes with a chapter 
n The Function of American Education. 
Of particular interest to administrators and 
o all teachers are the chapters under The 
eachers and Personnel Problems under the 
bllowing headings: Personnel Problems, Prep- 
ation and Certification, Selection and Place- 
ent, Turnover and Tenure, Salaries and Sal- 
Schedules, Supervision and Improvement 
ft Teaching, Health Service and Sick Leave, 
etiring Allowances, Voluntary” Associations, 
d Professional Ethics. The volume radiates 
e keenness of vision and the breadth of under- 
anding which have been so fundamentally a 
art of Docfor Graves’ undertakings. 


ACHING THE SoOcIAL Stupies. Della Grove 
Fancler and Claude C. Crawford. 376 pp. 
Published by C. C. Crawford, University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles, Cal., 
1932 

This is a comprehensive treatment of the 

toblem of teaching social studies in the upper 





ades and in the high school. It opens with 
illuminating chapter on the historical devel- 
ment of the teaching of social studies and 
Nn recent trends. In successive chapters the 
llume treats objectives, course content and 
trriculum organization, instructional tech- 
iques, the “social studies laboratory,” correla- 
on, related extra-curricular activities, measur- 
g results, and the social science teacher’s pro- 
ssional reading. The authors follow the policy 
quoting so extensively from authorities in 
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the field, and from courses of study, that the 
book is in itself almost a complete library on 
the teaching of the social studies. For example, 
in chapter II (on Aims and Objectives) more 
than fifty lists of proposed objectives from dif- 
ferent points of view are quoted from authori- 
ties and from courses of study. A similar 
treatment characterizes each chapter, the num- 
ber of brief summarizations of the findings of 
research studies averaging about fifty per 
chapter.—Charles C. Peters. 


PRINCIPLES OF HEALTH EpucaTION. Clair Else- 
mere Turner. 326 pp. Heath. $2 

This book opens with a brief description of 
the development of the modern school health 
program. After stating the educational reasons 
for health education, the author describes the 
program of health education as maintained in 
the schools of Malden, Massachusetts. This 
chapter will be of interest to school principals 
who are initiating health programs. He dis- 
cusses the underlying principles in health edu- 
cation under three general headings: those 
relating to its administration; those relating to 
classroom methods, and those relating to the 
natural tendencies of the children with regard 
to health education. 


ADJUSTING THE SCHOOL TO THE CHILD. Carleton 
Washburne, superintendent of schools, Win- 
netka, Illinois. 189 pp. World Book Com- 
pany 

The book makes available the conclusions of 
rigorous classroom investigations and of long 
experience in individualizing instruction. Su- 
perintendent Washburne describes in detail in- 
dividualized teaching programs in arithmetic, 
reading, English, spelling, and the social studies. 

To make the procedure easily intelligible, he 

gives a clear statement of the philosophy under- 

lying the work and gives a practical teaching 
program that permits each child to progress at 
his own natural gait through school subjects. 

He applies mental hygiene to behavior prob- 

lems and illuminates the administration of an 

individual school which affords the child its 
right to be its own self. 
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TEACHING ProcepuRES. William Carl Ruediger, 
professor of education, George Washington 
University. 472 pp. Houghton Mifflin. 
Dedicated to the idea of sabbatical fur- 
lough 

The keynote of the book is direct attack: 

bring the significant and interesting realities of 
a subject before the student first, and then lead 
into relationships. rules, and formulae. With 
such directness, the author deals with the aim 
and objectives of education, the objectives of 
teaching, basic learning procedures, classroom 
procedures, and measurement of the results of 
teaching. He views activity programs as prom- 
ising applications of the principle of direct 
attack in teaching; he regards class instruc- 
tion and individual instruction as supplemen- 
tary; he holds that tests and examinations are 
integral aspects of teaching. In a vigorous, 
straightforward manner, the author analyzes 
teaching procedures in the light of up-to-date 
psychology and practice. 


A TEACHER’S GUIDE BooK TO THE ACTIVITY PRO- 
GRAM. Robert Hill Lane, assistant super- 
intendent of schools, Los Angeles. 257 pp. 
Macmillan. $2 

The activity program, or informal program, 

comprises the activities used as means to an 
end, the end being the building up of a happy 
and successful group life. To illustrate, the 
author presents three units of work devised by 
three successful elementary teachers and shows 
how the teacher may make vivid by means of 
drill a unit that needs stress and integration. 
He then presents twenty-two cross sections of 
life in the informal classroom including all 
grades from first to sixth. The final chapter 
tells how a teacher may check up on herself 
by taking an inventory of the whole teaching 
situation, the children, and herself. 


ELEMENTARY WorLD History. Charles A. Beard 
and William C. Bagley. 461 pp. Macmil- 
lan. $1.20 

A revised and simplified edition of Our 
Otp Wortp BackcRounpD completing a_ series 
of three books for the grade schools. The 
authors present the most striking and essential 
points of world history in the clearest and 
simplest form.endeavoring to make them less 
provincial by inculcating two fundamental 
ideas: the unity of all history and the impor- 
tance of enriching our national life by the 
study of the best in all past and in all nations. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF TEACHING. G. W. Reagan, 
University of Illinois. 554 pp. Scott, Fores- 
man & Co. $2.12 

An unusually teachable text. The author em- 
ploys the following technique in presenting the 
subject matter: 1-By means of a foreword pre- 
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ceding each part of the book, the student ji 
made aware of the objective of the study 
2-Introductory questions preceding each chap 
ter serve as a guide for studying the chapte 
and as a convenient means of review. 3-Th¢ 
text material is concreted by an abundance ani 
variety of illustrations from actual teaching 
situations. For instance, complete lesson plan 
are included whén the making of lesson plan 
is discussed. 4-Practical exercises introduce 
at suitable points in each chapter afford th 
means for applying the theory in _ solving 
practical problems and stimulate thinking 0 
the part of the student. The book covers ever 
important phase of teaching technique and dis 
cusses and evaluates teaching procedures whic} 
are being tried out in schools throughout th 
country. 


QUAKERS AND INDIANS, A STORY OF WILLIA\ 
PENN. S. Lucia Keim, Germantown Friend 
School. John C. Winston Co. $0.35 each 
in lots of 10, $0.30 

This story, for boys and girls of the third 
fourth, and fifth grades, takes the reade 
through vivid experiences of the specific act 
of Indians and Quakers in settlement days. Th 
material is based on authentic Quaker settle 
ment history and the life of the Delawar 

Indian. The story was written for the childre 

of the Germantown Friends Primary School t 

dramatize in honor of the anniversary of th 

landing of William Penn. The pantomime 4 

these children worked it out has been included 

as an appendix. Fifteen illustrations show th 
dramatization possibilities of the story. 





INTRODUCTION TO Business. John G. Kirk, Har 
old B. Buckley, and Mary A. Waesche, 2 
of Philadelphia. 478 pp. Illus. Winsto 
$1.40 

This text teaches the business fundamental 
indispensable in modern life, and helps eat 
pupil to become an enlightened consumer. Th 
fundamentals are: communication, buying an 
selling, transportation, and money managemen 

In a fifth section, Introduction to Business, th 

book is rich in educational guidance. It givd 

a glimpse of the vocational courses of the hig 

school: the secretarial course, which is col 

cerned primarily with communication; the reé 
tail-selling course, which is concerned wil 
merchandising and transportation; the book 
keeping and accounting course, which is co 
cerned with finance; and the general cleric: 
or office-practice course, which uses material 
from each of the four. Each chapter provid4 
new type tests; each lesson gives handwritin 
instruction and business arithmetic practic 


BOOKKEEPING FOR TopaAy. Fayette H. Elwel 
436 pp. Illus. Ginn. $1.60 

In “Bookkeeping for Today” the journal a) 

proach is used; the processes of bookkeepil! 
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Teaching Helps and 


Material such as never 
have been offered before! 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


The Classroom Magazine for Grade Teachers 





Will Bring Them to You in 1932-33 


Glance Through 
This Program 
for 1932-1933 


Graded Test Material 
Plans and Projects 
Units of Study 
Seatwork Material 
Geography Studies 
Sand Table Ideas 
Number Work 
Primary Reading Ma- 
terial 
Full-Color Pictures 
with Study and Cor- 
relation Material 
Plays, Exercises, Spe- 
cial Day Programs 
Verse for All Grades 
Songs and Music for 
All Grades 
Designs for Posters 
Creative Art Work 
Blackboard and Win- 
dow Decorations 
Teachers’ Help-One- 
Another Club and 
Clu* Exchange 
Eler :ntary Science 
Toys for Primary 
Children to Make 
New Ideas for School 
Parties 
Nature Study Mate- 
rial 


Music Appreciation 

Health, Safety and 
Physical Education 

Pictures for All Pur- 
poses 

Community Life 

School Dramatics 

Ways of Solving Be- 
havior Problems 

Character Building 

Government Helps 

Answers to Queries 

New Books 

Things to Do 

Travel Department 


i ie year, The INSTRUCTOR offers a 
finer program of teaching helps and ma- 
terial than ever before. The ten issues— 
September through June—will carry fea- 
tures so practical, inspiring and up-to-date 
as to make this magazine indispensable to 
every grade and rural school teacher. 
Sean the brief resume of the 1932-33 
program at the left. Space permits listing 
only the highlights—but you will get some 
conception of the wide scope and excellence 
of the material planned for this school year. 
The popularity of The INSTRUCTOR is 
attested by the fact that many more teachers 
subscribe for it than for any other educa- 
tional magazine. It is very generally en- 
dorsed by County and District Superin- 
tendents, City Superintendents, Principals, 
Heads of Normal Schools and Teachers Col- 
leges, and, Teachers of Training Classes. 


This Year, As Never Before, 
You Need THE INSTRUCTOR 


Whether you teach in the primary, interme- 
diate or upper grades, The INSTRUCTOR will 
make your teaching easier and more effective. 
This year more will be expected of teachers 
... Standards will be higher. The material 
in The INSTRUCTOR, if applied in your class- 
room, cannot fail to lift your work to a higher 
level and bring you deserved recognition, 


Subscribe NOW! 


Payment need not accom- 
pany order but may be de- 
ferred as late as November i 
5th. Fill in the order blank 
at the right and mail today. i 


$92 ONE j 


P.S.J.—Sept. 


Name 


0 I am enclosing payment eine 
(0 I agree to pay not later than November 


Gr 
bi | 











Why THE INSTRUCTOR 
Serves You Better 


Supplies fully 50% more 
teaching material than any 
other teachers’ magazine. 


All material prepared by 
leading teaching specialists. 


All material ready for 
immediate classroom use. 


Large amount of art and 
handwork material. 

Eight-page Picture Sec- 
tion in each issue providing 
visual aids for all grades. 

Full-color reproductions 
of famous paintings with 
complete material for study 
and correlation. 

Several pages each month 
of plays, exercises, verse, 
music, dances, special day 
programs, etc. 

Teachers’ Help-One-An- 
other Club, Things to Do, 
Answers to Queries, and 
other helpful departments. 


A wealth of live illustra- 
tions selected for their in- 
terest to children and value 
for class use. 

Each issue in subscriber’s 
hands by middle of preced- 
ing month. 


Use This Order Blank—Pay Nov. 5 


RN iaacecceccdsnsesoumecovacs eoaullh OeRcawancha j 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


Send me The ero beginning with the Septem 
ber, 1932 issue for [] 2 yrs., $3.00; [] 1 yr., 


$2.00. { 
5, 1932. | 





YEAR 
TWO YEARS $3 


j St. or R. F. D........ 
Order Now-- Pay Later Post Of e@. 


savant ROG ivicdsinn j 
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order as they occur 
works from simple 


are taken up in the same 
in business; the student 
transactions through the various books and 
records before he studies other phases of the 
subject. He is taught to journalize the trans- 
action, to post to the ledger, to take a trial 
balance, to make the profit and loss statement 
and the balance sheet, and to close the ledger. 
The material is presented in definite, carefully 
graded, easily taught units. If larger and more 
comprehensive units are desired, two or more 
chapters are readily combined. 


Tue GIRL AND HeR Home. Mabel B. Trilling, 
professor of home econcmics, Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, and Florence Wil- 
liams Nicholas. 443 pp. Illus. Houghton- 
Mifflin. $1.56 

This book is unique in that it emphasizes 

managerial skill rather than specific technical 
skills, and in an understanding and sympathetic 
manner brings before the high school girl the 
vital elements of homemaking. The subject 
matter, not for a beginning course in home 
economics, is arranged in seven units: 1- 
getting along with other people; 2-the house- 
keeping problem; 3-the finances of the family; 
4-the child in the home; 5-the health problem; 
6-leisure time; 7-the house we live in. The 
material is so interesting and practical that 
it would be worth while for any girl or woman 
to read the book. 


THE MEASUREMENT OF ATHLETIC Power. C. H. 
McCloy, research professor of anthropom- 
etry and physical education, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa. A. S. Barnes and Co. $3 

This book is published at a time when direc- 
tors of health and physical education through- 
out the nation are making marked progress in 
having athletics generally accepted as a school 
subject. The author bases his study and the 
compilation of the tables of measurement on 
accurately measured records in track and field 
activities of carefully chosen groups of boys 
from ten to twenty years of age. The groups 
were selected from the Detroit elementary 
schools; Gorton High School, Yonkers, N. Y.; 
Oberlin College, and the Central University 
Middle School in Nanking, China. The methods 
used represent an attempt to improve the 
measurement of athletic activities and to pre- 
sent them in both gross and equalized, yet 
comparable forms. 

The author states that “Knowledge of the 
classification index and the athletic quotient 
should assist the teacher to focus his program 
so as to help and to encourage the individual 
boy to bring his motor ability up to its proper 
level.” 

“The tests and measurements are not to be 
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used as a means of furthering athletic exploi- 
tation of selected boys and men, but as a means 
for motivating all boys and men in physical 
education groups to develop adequate skills and 
abilities as a means of attaining the educa- 
tional objectives of the teacher and of fur- 
thering the richness of living of the individual 
himself.” 


FRENCH A LA Mope. E. E. Pattou. 
Houghton Mifflin. $1.60 
This book covers fifty-nine phases of French 
life in dialog or conversational form, outlining 
the adventures of Henry Waddington, (a for- 
mer student at the Beaux-Arts), of his bride, 
and of their relatives and friends. The notes, 
that enlighten the text, may well serve as a 
guide book. These notes offer additional sen- 
tences and phrases, frequently used. From her 
twenty years’ residence in France, the author 
has given us many of the right things to say 
and do in French. Conversational groups and 
classes will find this book most stimulating. 


335 pp. 


Out oF Doors: A GuImDE TO Na‘ure. Paul B. 
Mann, Evander Childs High School, and 
George T. Hastings, Theodore Roosevelt 
High School, New York City. 448 pp. Illus. 
Holt 

A friendly guide for walks and camps, to 
help one get acquainted with animal life, with 
plant life, and with earth and sky. The sec- 
tion devoted to nature in camp treats the joys 
of collecting, nature museums, nature trails, 
explorations, games and stories, programs, les- 
sons, photography, and study equipment. The 
book, especially adapted to young naturalists, 
has its appeal likewise to the adult. 


KATRINKA GROWS Up. Helen E. Haskell. 310 
pp. Illus. Dutton. $2 

An earlier book, “Katrinka,” the story of a 
Russian child, is considered one of the seven 
most popular juveniles in the history of Dutton 
& Co. And now “Katrinka Grows Up.” We 
follow this lovable, appealing girl through 
her life at Petrograd and in the contrasting 
little Russian villages. A member of the Im- 
perial Russian Ballet, she is caught in the con- 
flict between loyal and revolutionary forces. 
An interesting and thrilling account of the 
Bolshevik Revolution, as seen and felt by 
Katrinka. 


One Foot ON THE GROUND. Ernest Cobb. 248 pp. 
Putnam’s. $2 

A plea for common sense in education which 
analyzes the so-called Progressive Education 
movement. The book gives a stimulating dis- 
cussion of the problem of whether the child 
should have freedom or discipline and direction 
in early education. 
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The Health of the Pupils 
must be maintained 
whether times are 


prosperous or not 





A Holden Book Cover... 


Receives ALL THE WEAR 
of the school year! 


It strengthens the bindings. 

It reenforces the entire book. 

It Doubles the lives of the books 
and Saves the Taxpayers’ Money. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK 


Springfield 


COVER CO. 
Massachusetts 

















RomMANCcE. Literature in the senior high school. 
Edited by Thomas H. Briggs, Max J. Herz- 
burg, and Emma M. Bolenius. 770 pp. Illus. 
Houghton Mifflin. $1.88 

This book acquaints the senior high school 
pupil with a variety of types of literature: 
short stories, narrative poems, drama, the novel, 
epic and lyric poetry, and biography. The 
quality of the selections is assured by such 
examples as “A Tale of Two Cities,” “As You 

Like It,” “The Lady of Shalott,” and contribu- 

tions by men of action and accomplishment, 

among them Commander Ellsberg, Admiral 

Byrd, and George Horace Lorimer. The text 

affords numerous helps to the teacher who 

guides the young reader. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF JOURNALISM. Ivan Benson. 
333 pp. Prentice-Hall Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., 
N. YY. ©. $1.60 


A text for use in secondary-school courses in 
journalism which aims to teach good journalistic 
writing—not necessarily to prepare students 
for entry into the professional field, however. 
The first six chapters of the book on sources 
of news, news story form, and use of words 










furnish material for the first semester. During 
the second semester the student can study the 
specialized kinds of writing. Material on typo- 
graphical style, copyreading, proofreading, and 
hewspaper terms may be taught when desired. 


CREATIVE WRITING. The Story Form. Mabel L. 
Robinson and Helen Hull, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 329 pp. American 


This book for upper high school classes dis- 
cusses the satisfaction of writing your own. It 
devotes a chapter to story materials and one 
to story plans. Then follow discussions of 
stories for different ages, stories of adventure, 
fairy tales, characterizations, mystery stories, 
dialogs, animal stories, home stories, and school 
stories. The latter third of the book consists 
of stories for reference. 


SHINING STAR—THE INDIAN Boy. Hattie A. Wal- 
ker. 224 pp. Beckley-Cardy, Chicago, III. 
$0.75 

A reader for grades 1-2. Shining Star, a little 

Algonquin Indian, lives with his father, Big 
Eagle, his mother, White Bird, and his baby 
sister, Bright Eyes, in an eight-family house in 
the days of long ago when only Indians lived 
on this continent. Together, he and his cousin, 
Red Feather, share all the tasks and merriment 
that made up an Indian child’s life at that 
period. With the women of the tribe they help 
make maple sugar, prepare pemmican, gather 
and dry wild berries; with the men they hunt 
deer and other wild game. 





A fool may make money, but it requires a 
wise man to spend it. 
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Candidates submitted only on request. 
JUNIPER & WALNUT STS., 


THE BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU, Inc. 


Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 


COo-MANAGERS: MYRTON A. BRYANT W.L.SYMONS THOMAS B. R. BRYANT 


Services free to school officials. 
PHILADELPHIA PENNYPACKER 1223 








Books Received 
American Book Co., 88 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C.: 
GENERAL BIoLocy. Frank M. Wheat and 
Elizabeth T. Fitzpatrick. $1.60 
D. Appleton and Co., 35 W. 32nd St., N. Y. C.: 
EDUCATION OF THE BACKWARD CHILD. David 
Kennedy-Fraser. $1.80 
STANDARD ScHooL ATLas. George Philip and 
V. C. Finch. $1.50 
A. S. Barnes and Co., 67 W. 44th St., N. Y. C.: 
INTERPRETATIONS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION. Jay 
B. Nash. $2 
Beckley-Cardy Co., 17 E. 23rd St., Chicago, IIlL.: 
ADVENTURES IN CHILD LAND. Frances L. Taylor. 


$0.64 
Goop MANNERS FOR YOUNG AMERICANS. Charles 
E. Skinner. $0.75 


Bobbs Merrill Co., Indianapolis, Ind.: 
HABITS FOR SAFETY. Harry W. Gentles and 
George H. Betts 
E. P. Dutton and Co., 300 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C.: 
BRAN THE BRONZE-SMITH. J. Reason. $2 
NICODEMUS AND Hits LITTLE SISTER. Inez Hogan. 
$1 
NoaH AND Rassit. Herbert McKay. $1 
REMEMBER AND ForGET. Julia D. Adams. $2 
and Co., 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, 
Mass.: 
BETTY AND Bos IN LETTER FOLK LAND. Clar- 
ence E. Birch and Susan Friend. $0.40 
DIRECTED STUDIES IN EcoNOMIC GEOGRAPHY. 
Charles C. Colby and Alice Foster. $0.52 
DRILL AND ‘LEST BOOK IN ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
AND GRAMMar. Fred E. Pitkin 
OLD FRIENDS AND NEw. Mary E. Pennell. $0.60 
PATHWAYS IN SCIENCE—A SPECIMEN VOLUME. 
Gerald S. Craig and Sara E. Baldwin 
Hall McCreary Co., 434 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Fil: 
LEARNING TO SPELL. 


Ginn 


- Grades II, III, IV, V, VI, 
VII, and VIII. $0.16 each. LEARNING TO 
SPELL. Elementary Book. $0.48. Ad- 
vanced Book. $0.36. Wm. H. Coleman, 
Herman L. Donovan, George W. Frasier, 
and Alexander J. Stoddard 

THE COLEMAN SPELLING VOCABULARY AND How 
IT WAS OBTAINED. W. B. Lindsay 


D.C. Heath and Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston, 
Mass:.: 





AMERICA IN THE MACHINE AGE. Louis Wein- 
berg. $1 
HISTORIA DE EspANA. M. Romera Navarro 
SALTEN Bamsi. Clair H. Bell 
Henry Holt and Co., 1 Park Ave., N. Y. C.: 
As You Like It. HAMLET. MACBETH. MER- 
CHANT OF VENICE. Edited by G. B. Harri- 
son and F. H. Pritchard 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston, Mass: 
TESTS AND Books ON TESTING. 


HAMLET. William Shakespeare. $0.68 
Longmans, Green and Co., 55 Fifth Ave., N. 
Wes 
New APPROACH TO GERMAN. Eugene Jackson. 
$1.44 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St. 
WN. ee 
A StTuDENT’s WorK-BookK IN GUIDANCE. Ver 
A. Teeter and Arthur C. Douglass. $0.90 
Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.: 
ELEMENTARY ENGLISH WorK Book. Book III 
& IV. P. H. Deffendall. $0.28 each 


EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF THE EDUCATIONAL IN- 
FLUENCES OF THE TYPEWRITER IN THE ELE- 


MENTARY SCHOOL CLASSROOM. Ben D. 
Wood and Frank N. Freeman 
GENERAL SCIENCE FOR ToDAy. Ralph K. Wat- 


kins and Ralph C. Bedell. $1.68 
HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH. Henry S. Canby, John 
B. Ondycke. and Margaret Gillum. $1.20 
How THE PRESENT CAME FROM THE PAsT. Mar- 
garet E. Wells. $0.80 
THE WorK-PLAY Books. 
Arthur I. Gates and Jean Y. Ayer. 
Noble and Noble, 76 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.: 
JuLIuS CAESAR. ELIZABETH THE QUEEN. Edited 
by H. Harding. $0.90 
Scott, Foresman and Co., 114-120 E. 23rd St. 
IN. Yo 
EVERYDAY PROBLEMS IN BroLoGy. Charles J. 
Pieper, Wilbur L. Beauchamp, and Orlin 
D. Frank. $1.60 
WRITING CrarT. C. H. Ward. $1.32 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


PLEASANT LANDS 
$0.88 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. Mary 
M. Reed and Lula E. Wright 
A CHARTER FOR THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. Charles 


A. Beard. $1.25 
WORKBOOK IN UNITED STATES History. Charles 
G. Vannest. $0.60 
Wheeler Publishing Co., 
Chicago, IIl.: 


2833 S. Park Way. 
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MASTERLEAF RECORD BOOK CO., 2419N. Fifth St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


Class Record Book 





For the Use of Teachers | 








Many thousands of teachers use it year 
after year. It saves Time, Work, and 
Worry. You write the names of pupils 
once, only. You need not cut or fold the 
leaves. ’ 
The Masterleaf has monthly or six 
week period ruling; and, also one, two, 
three, four, five, and six day per week 
ruling. 
The Masterleaf is made in five sizes, 
and there are three grades of bound 
books, and four grades of loose leaf 
covers in each size. 
The Masterleaf price range is from 
18c to $3.55. There is a Masterleaf 
that will suit you in style and price. 
We will be glad to help you dis- 
cover it by sending copies to any 
teacher for free examination. Send 
a card to 








SALLY AND BILLY IN AUTUMN. Marjorie Hardy. 


$0.20 


Vorld Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: 
A JOURNEY TO MANy Lanps. Williedell Schawe. 


HE 


$0.80 





Pertinent Pamphlets 
CAMPAIGN AND ECONOMIC PLANNING. Stuart 
Chase; THE DEPRESSION AND THE WORLD 
Community. Felix Morley; THE EXISTING 
Party ALIGNMENT. Edward McChesney 
Sait; How Laxsor Rose From SLAVERY TO 
FREEDOM. Victor A. Olander; How Mop- 
ERN INDUSTRY CAME TO AMERICA. John P. 
Frey; A HUNDRED YEARS OF THE LABOR 
MovEMENT. Thomas E. Burke; Issues oF 
Domestic Po.icy. Charles A. Beard; 
ISSUES OF FOREIGN Po.icy. Charles A. 
Beard; Lasor’s CONTRIBUTION TO AMERICAN 
CIVILIZATION. William Green; MAKING 
Work WorTH WHILE. Walter V. Bingham; 
MATCHING MEN AND OccupaTiIons. L. J. 
O’Rourke; THE PARTY AND THE ISSUES. 
Arthur Krock and Julian Mason; THE 
Party CONVENTION—ITsS HIsToRY, ORGANI- 
ZATION, AND WorK. Edward McChesney 
Sait; THE PLACE oF MINOR PARTIES IN THE 
AMERICAN’ SCENE. John Dewey; THE 
Matthew 


POLICIES OF AMERICAN LABOR. 


Woll; THE Rote or LABOR IN EARLY AMERI- 
CAN History. Thomas Kennedy; Wy WE 
HAvE POLITICAL Parties. Arthur N. Hol- 
combe. The University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, Ill. 

EXPERIENCE iN ENGLISH COMPOSITION AND LITERA- 
TURE. Volume I. Grades I-VIII. Francis 
W. Parker School, 330 Webster Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

HOuRS AND EARNINGS OF MEN AND WOMEN IN THE 
Knit Goops INpbusTRY. Department of 
Labor and Industry, Harrisburg, Pa. 

THE ONWARD URGE. Charles S. Kniss, Educator- 
Lecturer-Author, 904 Broadway, Altoona, 
Pa. 

HEALTH HEROES. Robert Koch. 
Life Insurance Co., N. Y. C. 

The following pamphlets may be _ secured 
from the United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C.: RESEARCH AND Epuca- 
TION IN THE NATIONAL Parks. Harold C. Bryant 
and Wallace W. Atwood, Jr., Department of the 
Interior; VocATIONAL TRAINING Costs, Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. 

I have never had a policy. I have simply 
tried to do what seemed best each day as each 
day came.—Abraham Lincoln. 

Take a tip from nature. Man’s ears aren't 
made to shut; his mouth is.—Anonymous. 
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FLORENCE HALE, president of the N. E. A. 
last year, received the degree of Doctor of 
Humane Letter) .»:. Colby College, Maine, in 
June. At abou same time she was granted 
a retirement al ,wance of $1500 a year by the 
state of Maine for twenty-five years of service 
in the state department of public instruction. 
Dr. Hale now has her time entirely free for 
editorial and lecture work. 


R. O. Stoops, formerly superintendent of the 
schools of York, is now superintendent of the 
schools of Jacksonville, Ill, where he was 
formerly employed for nine years in Illinois 
College and as high school principal. He began 
his new duties in Jacksonville on July 1, 1932. 


Epwin C. Broome, superintendent of schools 
in Philadelphia, received the university medal 
for distinguished service in the field of edu- 
cation at the June commencement exercises of 
Columbia University, New York City. 


CarriE M. S. Pires, principal of Watts school, 
Chester, served as delegate to the Republican 
national convention, Chicago, and also on the 
committee to notify Vice-President Charles 
Curtis of his re-nomination. 


CHARLES S. MILLER is now commissioned sup- 
erintendent of the schools of Lansdowne. 


JOHN GRIER HisBen, for twenty years the 
president of Princeton University, relinquished 
his chair to Acting President Edward D. Duf- 
field at the June commencement program which 
ended in a tribute to the retiring head who 
that day celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of 
his graduation from the university. 


CALVERT N. ELuis, professor of Biblical studies 
at Juniata College, received his doctor of phil- 
osophy degree at Yale in June. He wrote his 
thesis on the modern theological movement in 
Germany with special reference to the theology 
of Karl Barth. 


Rotito A. TaLitcott has been elected profes- 
sor of public speaking and English at the State 
Teachers College, Slippery Rock. Mr. Tallcott 
has just completed his work for a Ph.D. degree 
at Cornell University. Previously he has been 
dean of Ithaca College, Hiram College, Val- 
paraiso University, and Butler College of In- 
dianapolis. 
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J. L. J. Sroupt, teacher in the Robesoni 
schools for the past sixteen years, was honor 
at the high school commencement on May 2) 
Principal G. Gilbert Snyder presented him t 
the audience as “the thirteenth graduate o 
the class, seventy years young, and a teach 
in the public schools of Berks County for fifty 
two years.” Mr. Stoudt received a _ beautif 
floral design from the teachers and director 
of the schools. 


LILLIAN WALLACE, recently deceased, a teache 
for more than fifty years in the public school 
of Philadelphia, established by will a tru 
fund of $10,000 for endowment of a room i 
some first class hospital of Philadelphia fo 
free care of any school teacher or clerical a 
sistant employed by the Board of Educatio 
Miss Wallace stipulated that selection of th 
hospital shall be made by four representative 
of the Philadelphia Teachers Association an 
Armand J. Gerson, associate superintendent 0 
schools. She directed that the entire amoun 
due her from the Teachers Beneficial Associa 
tion shall go to the Louise Haessler Memori 
Fund. 


W. Hatiock Jounson, president of Linco 
University, was one of the speakers at th 
sixty-fifth anniversary of the founding of Mor 
gan College and the thirtieth anniversary of th 
presidency of John Oakley Spencer, celebrate 
on July 29. 


ARTHUR P. MOEHLMAN, for ten years connect 
with Detroit public schools as director of sta 
tistics and research and later professor of schoo 
administration and supervision at the Univer 
sity of Michigan, has been appointed editor 0 
The Nation’s Schools. Doctor Moehlman is th 
author of a number of educational books an 
has acted as consultant in a number of schoo 
surveys throughout the United States. 


FLORENCE HILBISK, teacher of English in Johns 
town Senior High School, was awarded the $6 
Nathan C. Schaeffer Memorial Scholarship fo 
advanced study this year. Miss Hilbish is 
graduate of Dickinson College, class of 1923, 


Rev Epwarp V. StTanrorD, formerly of Boston, 
has been elected president of Villanova Col 
lege to succeed Rev. James H. Griffin, who wa 
relieved on account of failing health. 
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Kate A. SHEETZ, Palmerton, has retired after 
giving 46 years of faithful service to the boys 
and girls in the Commonwealth. She spent 
the major portion of this period as a high 
school teacher and elementary principal in the 
city of Lancaster. For the past twelve years 
she has been a teacher of mathematics in the 
junior high school at Palmerton. She has been 
a faithful member of the local, state, and na- 
tional teachers organizations and has attended 
many of the annual conventions. The Palmer- 
ton teachers and school board recently gave a 
dinner in her honor and presented her with 
a purse of gold in appreciation of her service 
and hearty cooperation. 


CLAYTON W. WOTRING, superintendent of 
schools in Mauch Chunk Township, Carbon 
County, received the Ph.D. degree from New 
York University in June. 


Homer C. WILL, professor of biology at Juniata 
College, received his doctor of philosophy degree 
at the University of Pittsburgh last February. 


A CONFERENCE OF UNIVERSITIES on their obliga- 
tions to society will be held in New York No- 
vember 15-17. Six hundred universities and 
associated institutions have been invited to 
send representatives according to Chancellor 
Elmer Ellsworth Brown of New York Univer- 
sity. 


New JERSEY has established a park at Mc- 
Conkey’s Ferry, Delaware River, where Wash- 
ington and 2400 men of the Revolutionary 
Army crossed on December 26, 1776. In this 
park some eight acres are devoted to an ar- 
boretum containing about 1000 trees and 1500 
small bushes and shrubs, all of which are 
native to New Jersey, or so commonly found 
within the borders of the state as to be con- 
sidered as typical New Jersey species. They 
have been presented to the people of New 
Jersey by Charles Lathrop Pack of Lakewood 
and his son, Arthur Newton Pack of Princeton, 
N. J. The trees were planted to commemorate 
the 200th anniversary of Washington’s birth. 


OLYPHANT BoroucH, Lackawanna County, has 
completed a four-room addition to the Lincoln 
school, which replaces a portable school. The 
building is furnished and ready for occupancy 
in September. 


SHALER TownsHIP, Allegheny County, will 
open its new junior-senior high school build- 
ing in September and Richland Township will 
open a new consolidated school. Brentwood 
borough will dedicate its new high school build- 
ing in October. ° 


THE NEXT BIENNIAL CONFERENCE of W.F.E.A. 
will be held in Dublin, Ireland, the first week 
in August, 1933. 
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THE . 
THE TEACHERS’ EDITION 


op CHILD LIFE 


@ No preparation needed—plans and all 
material instantly available each month. 
Start with the first issue—out in time for the 
fallterm! A mine of new ideas... stimulat- 
ing projects... unusual lesson plans. Note 
the low cost! 

The Teachers’ Edition of Child Life makes 
it easy to enlist the natural interests of 
youngsters. They do better... go ahead 
faster. Your own work is more pleasant, 
more satisfying. 

All the educationally correct poems, stories 
and features of the regular Child Life edition 
are here, plus expert outlines to make this 
live material directly adaptable to your own 
classes. 

If you teach geography, music, art, com- 
position, citizenship ...sponsor any extra- 
eurricular activity ... you can’t afford to be 
without this help. 

Subscribe now—9 
months for $2.00! Until // 
October 15 to pay. Ifthe / 
first issue doesn’t satisfy, 
your money back. “Da 


6 AND | 
SUBSCRIBE NOW—SAVE $1.15! 


9 mos. for only $2.00 
CHILD LIFE, Dept. TM-6, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, 
Ill. Please enter my subscription for the Teachers’ 
Edition of Child Life. I am to get my money back 
if first issue doesn’t satisfy. 
( ) Ienclose $2.00 ( ) Bill mein full Oct, 15,1932 
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THE NATIONAL Councit of Teachers of En- 
glish, 211 West 68th St., Chicago, Illinois, has 
prepared Leisure Reading, a new reading list 
for the use of pupils in the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth years. 


Tue HistoricaAL Society of Western Pennsyl- 
vania and the summer session of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh conducted a two-day his- 
torical pilgrimage from Pittsburgh to Erie on 
July 15 and 16. Members of the society, school 
teachers in the Pittsburgh area, summer session 
students, and local historians participated in 
the tour which followed approximately the 
route of George Washington in 1753 from Cum- 
berland, Maryland, to Fort LeBoeuf (Water- 
ford). Among those participating in the tour 
were Albert Bushnell Hart, historian of the 
bicentennial commission; the Honorable Louis 
Graham, United States District Attorney for 
Western Pennsylvania; Solon J. Buck, director 
of the Western Pennsylvania Historical Society; 
the Honorable Philip Dewey, Secretary of In- 
ternal Affairs for the Commonwealth; Dean 
A. C. Calderwood of Grove City College; Presi- 
dent W. P. Tolley of Allegheny College; R. H. 
Johnson of Thiel College; the Honorable Robert 
M. Ewing, president of the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Society; W. H. Crawford, 
president emeritus of Allegheny College; W. 
W. D. Sones, head of the Erie Center of the 
University of Pittsburgh; R. J. Ferguson of 
the University of Pittsburgh; C. Hale Sipe of 
Butler County; and C. Stanton Belfour, assist- 
ant director of the summer session at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 





Necrology 


WERNER E. DETuRCK, age 53, former supervising 
principal of the schools of Spring City, Chester 
County, died May 30, 1932, at his residence in 
Erlton, New Jersey. 


JOSEPH Cooper, formerly principal of the 
normal school at Edinboro, died on June 27 
at the age of ninety-eight years. 


ELIZABETH PRICE, a teacher in Taylor High 
School, died May 25 after an illness of two 
months. Miss Price had taught in Taylor 
schools since 1913. 


Mrs. Eva LEvaN, for ten years teacher of the 
primary grade in the Mechanicsville consoli- 
dated school, Mahoning Township, Montour 
County, died suddenly June 17. 


Mary IpA Brown, school nurse and visiting 
nurse of the borough of Fleetwood, died in the 
Reading hospital on May 13. Before serving 
Fleetwood as a nurse, she taught in the schools 
of Berks County for six years. 
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Mary Jane Davies 
Mary JANE Davies, a primary teacher in the 
Mount Carmel borough schools, died very sud- 
denly May 1. During ten years of teaching 
Miss Davies was never absent from a session 
of school. 
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Maria P. KEELER, for many years a teacher in 
Philadelphia’s elementary schools, died after 
a brief illness on April 7. 


Tom SKEYHILL, Australian lecturer, died May fP’ 
22, 1932, in Cape Cod hospital from injuries{" 
received the preceding day in a forced air-f 
plane landing. He will be remembered by our 
members in the Southeastern Convention Dis- 
trict for his lectures during Schoolmen’s Week 
at the University of Pennsylvania last March 
on the Last of the Long Hunters (Sergeant 
York) and George Washington—a Human 
Study; and by our members in the Southern 
Convention District for his lectures at Cham- 
bersburg April 8 and 9 on George Washington 
and With Mussolini and the Black Shirt.. 


Evetyn May LeVan of the faculty of Darrah 
school, Philadelphia, died before the end of the 
1931-32 school year. 


Peart ALMA Payne, 35, an instructor at the 
State Teachers College, Lock Haven, died May 
13 at the Lock Haven hospital following an 
operation for appendicitis. 


GrorGeE W. HERBERT, 53, principal of the Har- 
rison-Morton Junior High School, Allentown. 
died suddenly on June 17. 


Leo Grssons, 28, history teacher in Edwards: 
ville High School, was drowned June 13 when 
two rowboats upset at a merchant’s picnic a 
Harris Pond near Wilkes-Barre. 


BEATRICE DiLks, teacher of grades IV-VI, Wes! 
Chester, died August 1. 
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CHARLES FREDERICK BALL of Mt. Jackson, assist- 

nt superintendent of Lawrence County public 
hools, died in the Jameson Memorial Hospital, 
uly 29. Although Mr. Ball had been in poor 
health since the early part of March, when he 
kwffered an attack of influenza, his condition did 
t become serious until a few days before 
his death, when his heart became affected. Ex- 
ept for a period spent in the schools in the 
ate of Washington, Mr. Ball spent the greater 
art of his life in the teaching profession in 
awrence County, Pennsylvania. 


KATHERINE May VAN FLEET, 60, retired teacher, 

tied at her home in Fleetville, September 26, 
931, after a three months’ illness. Miss Van 
leet taught over forty years. 


Rev. WARREN FLoypD TEEL, 64, president of Al- 
bright College, died July 12 after an illness of 
everal months. 
> in the 
ry sud- 
eaching 
session 


Anna SwIrT, 27, a teacher in the Merideth 
rhool, Philadelphia, was killed June 1 in an 
tutomobile crash in Kensington. 

























EDWARD RYNEARSON, director of vocational 
Kducation in the public schools of Pittsburgh, 
tied May 25 in Mercy Hospital three weeks 
iter he suffered a heart attack in his office. 
sixty-five years of age he had been connected 
with the Pittsburgh School system thirty-six 
rears. 


acher in 
d after 


ied May 
injuries 
‘ed air- 
| by our 
ion Dis- 
’s Week 
| March 
Sergeant 
Human 


Edward Rynearson 
1867-1932 


Ne look for thee, but find thee not, 
or thou hast found a fairer spot, 


‘outherng’here storms no more disturb the soul; 
- Cham-Fhy name’s inscribed on heaven’s roll. 
shington 
irta. thy labors here were not in vain; 
| Thy teaching true doth yet remain, 
Darrah@nspiring us with greater zeal 
d of theif seek alway the public weal. 
+ 7 n quest of truth long years thou spent 
; poe teachers’ work to supplement. 
ied May Paha 
ten @ om Inland Sea to Britain’s coast 
thou hast of friends a mighty host. 

he Har-°r truth divine, for home above, 


lentownfeny task was e’er a work of love. 
this lesson we have learned of thee: 
Lo do our work intensively. 
\dwards- 
13 when Thy earnest prayer for us didst rise 
sicnic "if Him who dwells beyond the skies. 
thy torch laid down we now shall take 
VI, West And carry on ’til day doth break. 
—William Millward 
Fifth Avenue High School, Pittsburgh 
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Ever y Mont/....New Ideas for 


TEACHING 


SEPTEMBER 
ISSUE 

is the 
SPECIAL 
SCHOOL 
NUMBER 






1 Start Your 
Subscription 


NOW 


| Re issue of 


HYGEIA, the Health 
Magazine, is filled with 
helpful ideas for you. Be- 
ing sponsored by the 
American Medical As- 
sociation, it isa source of authentic health information. It 
is written in simple, easily understood language, and may 
be used from kindergarten to college. A special depart- 
ment, ‘‘Healthand the School,’’ by Dr. J. Mace Andress, 
gives concrete examples of successful health teaching 


projects full of usable suggestions. Use HYGEIA for 


Dramatization — Oral Topics — Poster Making 
Scrap Books — Safety Education — Health Clubs 
Book Reports — Reference Material 


$ 
Special 
Offer 


HYGEIA for 6 mos. 
with 48-page book 


“HEALTH TEACHING 
PLANS from HYGEIA”’ 


—727 concrete examples of 
health teaching in various 
schools, including projects on 
supervised lunch periods, or- 
ganizingand operatinga health 
club, and a balanced diet ex- 

timent with animals—from 

r. Andress’ department in 
HYGEIA. 









Return this coupon 
with $1.00 and get the 
Special School Number 





AMERICAN 
535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
Enclosed is $1.00 for your special offer of 6 


i MEDICAL ASSOCIATION PSJ-9-32 
J months of HYGEIA with ‘Health Teaching Plans 
q 
i 
I 
i 


from Hygeia.” 


Name 


Address 
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THE SUPPORT AND SECURITY 


of Every Teacher 
When Sickness, Accident or Quarantine becomes Her or His Portion— 


THE TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 


(The Largest Organization of its Kind in the World) 


PAYS: 


FOR EVERY DISEASE AND ACCIDENT DURING ENTIRE YEAR. Permits You 
to Continue Membership if You Give Up Teaching or Marry. Cost does not in- 
crease. Benefits do not decrease with increased age. 


IMPORTANT 
More Teachers are carrying their Protection with the T. P. U. than with ALL 
OTHER SIMILAR ORGANIZATIONS COMBINED. 








These Features Commend Note This Record of Service— 
Themselves— Paid to teachers in 1931, $273,468.84 
. Lowest cost. Paid since organization, Over Two Million 
2. Largest field of coverage. Dollars. 
3. Covers Sickness, Accident and Quarantine. Assets of over One-half Million Dollars. 
4. Non-cancellable at will of Officers. Paid to Pennsylvania teachers, 1931, $109,168.56 


ENDORSED BY BOARDS OF EDUCATION AND SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
All teachers need health and accident protection, as an aid and comfort when 
salary stops and expenses mount. Write for particulars. No obligation. Address— 


THE TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
Breneman Bldg., Lancaster, Penna. 

Or, 612 Schaff Bldg., Philadelphia, Penna. 
Or, 1303 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Penna. 




















Calendar November 15-17—Conference of Universities, 
Enter these dates in your diary. New York University, N. Y. C. 
1932 November 18, 19—Bucknell University Confer- 
September 11-17—Constitution Day and Week ence on Education, Lewisburg 
September 30 and October 1—State-wide Con- November 24-26—Annual Meeting, Nation 
ference on the Study of Exceptional Council of Teachers of English, Memphis 
Children, Harrisburg Tenn. 
October 6, 7—Central Convention District, Lock | December 27-29—State Convention, P.S.E.A. 
Haven Harrisburg 
October 11-13—Biennial Convention of Penn- 1933 
sylvania Congress of Parents and _ February 25—March 2—Department of Super: 
Teachers, York intendence, N.E.A., Minneapolis, Minn 
October 14, 15—Northwestern Convention Dis- P.S.E.A. Headquarters: Curtis Hotel 
trict, Grove City Pennsylvania Dinner, Monday evening 
October 21—Fall Arbor Day ee February 27, Curtis Hotel, $2 per plate 
October 21, 22—Kastern Convention District, arch 3, 4—Northeastern Convention District 
Reading Scranton 





October 24—Pennsylvania Day 

October 24-27—Sixty-first annual meeting, 
American Public Health Association, 
Washington, D. C. Headquarters: Wil- 
lard Hotel 


March 8-11—Southeastern Convention Distric 
and Schoolmen’s Week, University ° 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

April 6-8—Western Convention District and 


October 28, 29—Eighth Annual Conference on Western Pennsylvania Education Confer 


Secondary Education, Temple University, ence, University of Pittsburgh ; 
Philadelphia April 7, 8—Southern Convention District, Leb- 


November 7-13—-American Education Week ae ; 
November 9. 10—Education Congress, Harris- April 8 and 22—Arbor and Bird Days 





burg May 8-15—-Music Week 

November 11, 12—Pennsylvania Association of June 24-30—National Education Association, 
Deans of Women, Penn-Harris Hotel, Chicago, Ii. Ens, 
Harrisburg August 1-5—World Federation of Education As: 


November 13-19—Book Week sociations, Dublin, Ireland 
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INCOME PROTECTION 





Have you considered the possibility of a sudden discontinuance of 
your salary checks by reason of illness or accident? 


Our Income Protection Policies will obviate worry and _ prevent 
financial loss by the investment of a small portion of your monthly 
earnings. 


Operations, Hospital Confinements, Prolonged Illnesses or Serious 
Accidents are mighty unprofitable without a regular income. 


ILLNESS INDEMNITY 


TOTAL LOSS OF TIME HOSPITAL CONFINEMENT 
$25.00 PER WEEK FOR 51 WEEKS $50.00 PER WEEK FOR 3 WEEKS 
(Payable after first week’s illness) (Payable after first week in hospital) 
First Week’s Illness First Week in Hospital 
$12.50 Per Week $25.00 Per Week 


ACCIDENT INDEMNITY 


ORDINARY ACCIDENT SPECIAL ACCIDENT 
$25.00 Per Week for 52 Weeks $50.00 Per Week for 26 Weeks 
NE ios 0a s Oarnr bade ee ce neceen WIG) oo. ui dvan cacdoue Oc euatndewads $2,500 
PS oe cera nisac tae oiciweaawes Wath Pans 6.50002 ecewencorcass ... 2.500 
PSU vineiste'aalerdnialiy. ston eteea enka wad ROU OO Sica cere sc wcacwccinns Hexaeitewen eee 
ROMO ore da cide wcialtets aes oes One Hand and One Foot .........200cecccces 2.500 
PND oso ores we Seselernas Either Hand and Sight of Either Eye......... wiwiste'arg ene 
POU 01 sie wis Gre Oecsisiniee Either Foot and Sight of Either Eye................. 2.500 
NN os Sas Won daa as ee ee Sight of Both Eyes.......... aeae Lae ieens 2.500 
BN es oe asta Oarerelatoa nid: baie hewte nee ces Bitlet BRNO ice cicsacu. s wcsteneondes +x ESO 
BAM oo cious oer Sotto edad oo mers PARI NER oro ord ars wel teocin wats se ociace 1,250 
POO wis tin siG:d sc rdareals Rie ce CONE GN PEER IG Ul ee cece case e aos: 1,250 


ANNUAL PREMIUM—$30.00 


Pennsylvania Casualty Company 


LANCASTER, PA. 
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Thousands of Teachers Have Already Voted— 


this Association the safest and surest 
protection in existence! 


An absolute guarantee 


against loss of income 
through illness or acci- 


dent 


Twenty-two years of out- 
standing service in the 
protection of teachers 
everywhere 


"2 oy 


YOU, TOO, CAN SAFEGUARD YOUR EARNINGS—AT A COST 
WELL WITHIN YOUR REACH. LET US SHOW YOU THE WAY 
TO SECURITY. 











Write, without obligation, to 


The Educators Beneficial Association 


Woolworth Building, Lancaster, Pa. 

















Work for “Uncle Sam’’ College and Certificate credit may be 
, $1260 to $3400 a Year earned through correspondence study. 
* Big opportunity for teachers. Hundreds Over one hundred courses. Write to 
. ex post-depression life jobs coming. Short Ree 
) hours. Write immediately for free 32- Correspondence Study Division, School 
page book, with list of positions and ° “4 
full particulars telling how to get them. of Education, The Pennsylvania State 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. C182 : 
nm College, State College, Pennsylvania. 


Want a Steady Job? /\/\/\/\/| HOME STUDY |/|/|/|/\/ 








The BARROWS-PARKER GEOGRAPHY 


Meets the Requirements of the New Course of 
Study in Geography 


JOURNEYS IN DISTANT LANDS 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
EUROPE AND ASIA 
SOUTHERN LANDS 


With the announcement of the new course of study in geography before you, you 
will find THe Barrows-PArKER GEOGRAPHY your logical choice. A new publication 
has enhanced the classroom value of these books: 


A TEACHERS Book to accompany JouRNEYS IN Distant Lanps has just been pub- 
lished. This new book furnishes the teacher with the bases for the selection and 
organization of the materials presented in this series and gives the teaching pro- 
cedures most in harmony with the aims and spirit of the series. 


The units of study in JourNeys tn Distant Lanps are considered each in turn 
from the teacher’s point of view. As an aid to the busy teacher, the problem of 
making “lesson plans” is treated at considerable length. 


SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 
41 UNION SQUARE, WEST NEW YORK CITY 
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Still More Teachers Are Changing to 


FLORENCE HALE’S MAGAZINE 













hag 





Ne 


Helpfulness of Tue Grape TEACHER. 


Tue Grape Teacuer is a helpful teachers’ magazine 
that really helps. There's a use for it every day. It 
saves time, energy, tedious research, preparation. Feel 
secure in your position, with THe Grape TEACHER 
always ready to give you professional assistance. Here 
in convenient form is a vast storehouse of material 
readily adaptable for any teaching program. 


Picture and Poster Work 
What do your boys and girls most enjoy making? 
Is it Calendars, or Blackboard and Window Decora- 
tions and Borders? Is it Sand Table Designs, or Con- 
struction Work? Is it Greeting and Place Cards, or 
Valentines? Picture Study or Creative Designs? In 
Tue Grave Teacuer you'll find plenty of them all. 


Projects 


What do your children like best to do? Costume Plays 
and Pageants? Puppet Shows? Rhythmic and Folk 
Dances? Games, History, Geography, and Travel Proj- 
ects? Nature Study? There's no end of fun and enter- 
tainment in carrying out Projects. Tue GRADE TEACHER 
gives you an abundance of up-to-date Project Material. 


You, Yourself ! 


What about you? What do you most desire to find in 
a teachers’ magazine? Methods? You'll have the latest 
and best in all the elementary branches. Tests? Lots 
of them, for all the grades and every subject. Stories? 
Plenty—short ones—the kind that children love. No 
more hours of hunting in the library! Picture Study? 
The very best to be had! 


The Professional Magazine for 
Teachers of cAll Grades 


@ SUBSCRIBE NOW to Tue Grape Teacuer. You'll like it 
best for the same reasons other teachers do! More attractive 
—more modern, up-to-date, helpful. Always something new — 
something timely to add interest to teaching and make it more 
successful. Everything pedagogically right. Your superintendent 
and principal will approve. 


PHENOMENAL GROWTH 


Since Florence Hale became Editor, THe Grape TEACHER 
circulation has grown by leaps and bounds. The reason? Because the Editor knows just 
what you need and gives you just what you want . . 
close personal touch with educators everywhere. She gets about over all the country. 
She visits schools. She keeps posted. No other Editor of a teachers’ magazine is so well 
informed. And wherever she goes, she is always thinking of YOU and how she can 
place at YOUR disposal, through THe Grape Teacuer, anything new and helpful that 
comes her way. Miss Hale’s editorial policy is built around one major idea—the Practical 


. Miss Hale knows and keeps in 


Everything a Modern, Progressive Teacher Needs 
for ONLY 1c A DAY 


Tue Grave Teacuer offers you all this besides 
Health and Safety, Visual Instruction, Radio, Creative 
Design, Physical Training, Auditorium Work, Citizen- 
ship, Travel—all up-to-the-last-minute pedagogically. 


Just $2.00 Per Year 
$3.50 For Two Years 


MAIL THE COUPON 





ra 


425 Fourth Ave., New York, N 


sth, "1932. 





pmUse this Coupon—Pay November 5, 1932 
EDUCATIONAL ito rE CORP., Dept, H. 
Please enter my year's subscription to THe Grape Teacher beginnirg with the 


September issue. Or enter my order for Offer No. 
$.. _to pay for this order. Or I agree to pay $ 








FLORENCE HALE, L.H.D., Editor 


Miss Hale (president of the N. E. A., 
1931-1932) is admirably fitted by ex- 
perience to edit an educational maga- 
zine. She has taught all the grades and 
served for many years as Director of 
Teacher Training in a state normal 
school and as expert in elementary 
education for the State of Maine. Hence 
she has intimate, first-hand, knowledge 
of teachers’ problems and how to meet 
them. She has addressed teachers’ meet- 
ings in three-fourths of the States of 
the Union and in Canada. She person- 
ally contributes three to five pages each 
month, thus establishing a close person- 
al relationship with her readers and 
placing her wide, varied, and practical 
experience at their disposal. 


Subscribe Now! 
.»- Pay Later!!! 


At the very low cost of $2.00 per year 
(10 issues) or $3.50 for 2 years, you 
cannot afford to be without Tue 
Grape Teacuer. Join the thous- 
ands of other teachers who profit by 
the daily help of this great educational 
magazine. Use the convenient coupon 
You have until October 5, 1932, to pay. 





Money-Saving Clubs* 


Offer Usual You You 
Number Price Pay Save 





THE GRADE TEACHER 
1 with Am. Childhood $4.00 wr 60 $0. = 


2 with Child Life 5.00 4.25 0.75 
3 with Correct English 4.50 3.65 0.85 
4 with Current Events 2.75 2.60 0.15 
5 with Hyseia 4.50 4.00 0.50 
6 with Junior Home 4.50 3.75 0.75 
7 with Nature 5.00 4.25 0.75 
8 with Parents’ 4.00 3.25 0.75 
9 with Reader's Digest 5.00 4.25 0.75 
10 with School Arts 5.00 4.70 0.30 


*These Prices Obtain im the United States Only, 
Canadian and Foreign Prices Quoted on Request. 
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Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences 


Teachers College 
School of Commerce 


Professional Schools: 
Theology, Law 
Medicine, Dentistry 
Pharmacy, Chiropody 


School of Music 
Training School for Nurses 
High School 








For information, write to the Secre- 
tary, Conwell Hall, Temple University, 
Broad Street and Montgomery Ave., 
Phila., Pa., or phone STHvenson 7600. 











October, 1932 





Some Outstanding 
Gregg Books 


All published within the last year 


Gregg Speed Building (Gregg) ....... 1.20 
Gregg Typing, Techniques and Projects 
(SoRelle and Smith) 
ON Ee SP ere re eee ee 1.20 
Oe - ch eisbita er avare ences oe. 1.20 
COMIDIGtS. COUPKO 6 cicee ook cic ners 1.50 
COO KCOUTED: i<6 grerece ) < vcncbren is Sevens 1.20 
Intensive COUPrSC ..ccsececcvrvesss 1.00 
Understanding Advertising (Hawley and 
GOO! acc Cows KM heer ee ee cena wae 1.20 
Business Letters: Functions, Princi- 
ples, Composition (Johns) .......... 1.46 
Work Book for Business Letters .. 6 
3usiness Mathematics (Rosenberg) 
TENE AN. -o''e:Ai. 0 a: 68 be ae OR aaa eee eiate 60 
eG i iad 0-6 :6:04r erate a ema re mae ¢ 0 
Teaching Principles and Procedures for 
Gregg Shorthand (Skene, Walsh and 
Ut OR eT ere ar en ee ee 20 
Correlated Studies in Stenography 
(Lawrence, McAfee and Butler) .... 1 
The Story of Uncle Sam’s Money 
(Walter O. Woods, Treasurer of the 
Wee BEGIEGS 6.8 6 o.oo wthacewle ewe vewae 1.56 


The Gregg Publishing Co. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 


Toronto London Sydney 


Gregg Texts Are Authoritative 






































THE NEWSILENT READERS 


A Work-Type Activity Series 
By LEWIS, ROWLAND and GEHRES 





More activities than any other series. 
established in the primary grades. 


Mechanics thoroughly 
Specific reading skills for 


reading different types of material taught continuously in all 


grades. 


Unique teaching helps, including Interleaved Teachers’ 


Manuals and economical Accessory Material for the first three 


books. Superior format. 


For basal or supplementary use. 


THE NEW SILENT READERS: Pre-Primer, Tots and Toys 


—Primer, Pets and Playmates—Book I, Growing Up—Book II, 
New Friends—Book III, The Wonder World—Book IV, Facts 
and Fancies—Book V, Whys and Wherefores—Book VI, Scout- 
ing Through—Book VII, Pioneer Trails—Book VIII, The 


Round-Up. 


Write for Full Information 





THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


WINSTON BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 
Dallas 


Chicago Atlanta 
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GINN AND COMPANY 


L.. unit plan of organization and 


the effective teaching aids . . . the em- 
phasis on social and economic history 
. . . the wealth of colorful detail— 
these are a few of the things that have 
won popular approval for this series: 

Kelty’s Beginnings of the American People 

and Nation; 
Kelty’s Growth of the American People 


TR Y ON and Nation; 
Vollintine’s The American People and 


their Old-World Ancestors; 
AND Tryon, Lingley, and Morehouse’s The |} Co 
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